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UHAKLESTON, S. O. : 

WAT.KKR. EVAS9 X COOHWK[,f„ PlilNTKRH, 

Mu. :t RroRil nnd lim Kant liny fitrnclB. 

1870. 



THE 

NEW TORE LIFE INSURANCE GOMFANT, 



PURELY 
IMUTUAL. 



ORQANIZED 
1845. 



.A.tsuaeXia, S14,000.000. 

Oyer 30,000 geifons insnrel (or amnt of over $100,000,000. 

Paid Bineeformiition lo Widows and Orphans SS,OO0,OOO. 

" " toPolicy-holderSjinDividends over 4,000,000. 

The celebrated N on -Forfeiture Plan, better known dh Ihe Xan Year, was 
originated and inlroiluccd by (he New I'ork Life in I860. Being strictly mu- 
tual, IliB New York charges its memberK nnlylhe net vial cost of their influrwice, 
and in this Company n pnrly alunys hiiK a diviileml which can he iiBcd in the 
payment of the aecond, nn-l all subacijiii'iil iiimiml premiums. 

FolicicB are isaufd in h11 ihi' I'ormn ivliich i'\pi>riencc has indicated as 
favorable to the SBSurod. and ran he mndr pnvnbli^ a\ a spncified time durinpr 
the lifetime of the assure'!, or at ileatli. 

Premiums may he imid Annually, J^omi- Vniniiilly, or Qnailerly. 

THOMAS FROST, General Agent, 

!»4 Iti'oad Street, Charleston, S, C. 

WM. M. BIRD & CO., 




OILS, WHITE LEAD, COLORS, 

WINDOW GLASS, &c., 

201 East Bay, Charleston, S. C. 



PREMIUM LIST 



OF TBB 




m\h dTarolina Institute, 



INCORPORATED IN 1850, 



FOB THE 



PROMOTION AND ENCOURAGEMENT OP THE ARTS, 
AGRICULTURE, INGENUITY, MECHANICS, 
MANUFACTURES, AND A GENE- 
RAL DEVELOPMENT OF 
INDUSTRY, 



CHARLESTON, S. C. 

WALKER, EVANS & COGSWELL, STATIONERS AND PRINTER& 

Mos. 3 Broad and 109 East Bay Streets. 

1870. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA INSTITUTE. 



President, WM. M. LAWTON. 

Vice-Presidents, WM. KIRKWOOD, JOSEPH WALKER. 

Secretary and Treasurer, WILMOT G. DeSAUSSURE. 



DIRECTORS. 



J. D. Aiken, 
E. D. Bacot, 
James M. Eason, 
Henry Gbrdts, 
Geo. S. Hacker, 
W. S. Henerey, 



E. W. Marshall, 

F. J. Porcher, 

C. Y. Richardson, 
W. G. Vardell, 
J. T. Welsman, 
W. G. Whilden. 



Committee of Arrangements. — ^W. S. Henerey, C. Y. Richard- 
son, R. D. Bacot, Geo. S. Hacker. 

Committee on Finance^ — ^J. D. Aiken, J. T. Welsman, F. J. 
Porcher, E. W. Marshall, H. Gerdts. 

Committee on Premiums. — ^Jas. M. Eason, W. G. Vardell, W. 
G. Whilden, Joseph Walker. 

Committee on Publication, — Joseph Walker, J. D. Aiken, J. T. 
Welsman. 



The *Fair will be held on the Washington Race Course, in 
the City of Charleston, S, C, commencing on the first Tuesday 
in November next, 1870, and continue through the week. 

The Grounds are unsurpassed in extent, and embraces the 
Slace Track so celebrated in .past years. 

Extensive buildings are in progress of erection, and every 
facility will be afforded to accommodate all classes of exhibitors. 



RULES TO BE OBSERVED. 



No article shall receive a premium which is adjudged as not 

worthy. 

Any article not enumerated in Premium List, if worthy, 
shall receive attention and premium. 

The term silver will denote premiums not under two dollars 
or over ten dollars. 

Where premiums are awarded, appropriate certificates will 
accompany same. 

A forage master will furnish all needed forage at city retail 
prices. 

The Fair Grounds will be opened each day at 9 A. M., and 
close at sundown. 

A steam engine of suflScient power will, with necessary 
shafting, be provided, for showing machines, etc., in operation. 

Logs will be furnished at cost to saw-mill exhibitors who 
wish to put their mills in operation. 

No animal will be allowed to run at large. 

Entry cards must be attached, in a conspicuous place, on all 
articles and animals on exhibition. 

Exhibitors, in making entries, will receive from the Secre- 
tary a card to be attached and assigning the article to its proper 
department. On presenting the article and card to the Super- 
intendent of the Department, a duplicate card will be given, 
which will be surrendered at close of Fair, and before the 
article can be delivered. 

When making entries of thoroughbred stock of any kind, 
authentic pedigrees must be furnished. 

Entries of all articles must be accompanied by maker's name 
and residence ; and, if a patented article, the date of patent, the 
claim, and name of patentee. 

All entries for trial of speed must be made by 9 A. M., of 
the day in which they wish to compete for the premium. 

Entries may be made at any time previous to the day above 
by applying to the Secretary. 



No Superintendent will be permitted to exhibit in the depart- 
ment over which he presides. 

Apprentices competing must furnish certificates from their 
masters, stating their age and the time they have worked at 
the trade. 

No exhibitor will be permitted to remove his article until 
the close of the Fair, unless by permit from Directors. 

Persons desiring space for exhibition of articles or machinery 
not entered for competition, must apply to the Secretary, 
giving all particulars and amount of space wanted. 

All machinery entered for competition, if required, must be 
put into practical operation. 

All articles intended for competition must be entered and 
delivered to the Superintendent of the department to which it 
is assigned, on Monday, 16th October. No article will be 
received after the Fair is opened without special permit from 
the Directors. 



LIST OF PREMIUMS. 



FIELD CBOPS. 

All competitors for Field Crops and Agricultural Experiments, 
must accompany their statements and returns^ with a descrip- 
tion of the kmd and quality of land cultivated, the mode and man- 
ner of preparation, the time and mode of planting, and the 
cultivation of same, the kind of seed used. The land to be 
measured, the crops measured or weighed, and all certified to 
by three disinterested and reliable witnesses— rwith certificate 
from same attached. 

SHORT COTTON. 

For the largest yield of Short Cotton produced upon Jfvc 
a(Tes of high land 8 50 00 

For the largest yield as above, upon one acre 20 00 

For the largest yield of Short Cotton produced upon 
five acres of reclaimed swamp or low land 50 00 

For the largest yield as above, produced upon one acre... 20 00 

LONG OR SEA-ISLAND COTTON. 

For the largest yield of Sea-Island or Long Cotton pro- 
duced upon five acres of high land 50 00 

For the largest yield as above, produced upon one acre. 20 00 

For the largest yield of Sea-Island or Long Cotton^ pro- 

ducd upon five acres of reclaimed swamp or low land 50 00 

For the largest yield as above, produced upon one acre. 20 00 

RAMIE. 

For the largest yield of Bamie^ from five acres 50 00 

CORN CROPS — HIGH LAND. 

For the largest yield of Corn grown upon ten acres of 
high land 25 00 

For the largest yield of Corn^ as above, grown upon 
five acres 15 00 

For the largest yield of Com, as above, grown upon 
one acre 10 00 

CORN CROPS — ^LOW OR SWAMP LANDS. 

For the largest yield of Com grown upon ten acres of 

swamp or low lands 25 00 

For the largest yield as above, grown upon five acres... 15 00 

For the largest yield as above, grown upon one acre 10 00 



EXPERIMENTS WITH FERTILIZERS — ^LONG AND SHORT COTTON. 

For the best experiment in the production of Long or Short 
Cotton, with a statement showing the relative merits of the 
various South Carolina made Fertilizers, the cost and quantity 
of each used per acre, the mode of application, preparation and 
cultivation, with the kind and quality of soil, with such details 
as will show the merits of each Fertilizer used — not less than 
three varieties to be used. 

LONG COTTON. 

For the best experiment as above, in Long Cotton 50 00 

On /SAort Coiffon, as above 50 00 

CORN. 

For the best experiment as above, in Corn 50 00 

CORN AND COTTON. 

For the best experiment as above, in Corn and Cotton^ 
with commercial fertilizers. Open to the world 25 00 

WHEAT CROPS. 

For the largest crop of Wheat produced upon ten acres, 

sown broadcast, the weight of the grain considered.... 
For the largest crop of Wheat produced upon ten acres, 

drilled, the weight of the grain considered 

For the largest crop of Wheat produced upon five acres, 

as above, ^Idkiiioa broadcast 

For the largest crop of Wheat planted upon five acres, 

as above, planted in drills 

For the largest crop of Wheat produced upon one acre, 

either broadcast or drilled, crop determined by weight 

RICE. 

For the largest yield of Water-flowed Rice grown upon 
ten acres 

For the largest yield of Water-flowed Rice grown upon 
one acre ' 

For the largest yield of Rice grown upon high land, 
on one acre 

OATS. 

For the largest yield of Oats grown upon ten acres 20 00 

For the largest yield of Oats grown upon one acre 10 00 

RYE. 

For the largest yield of Rye grown upon ten acres 20 00 

For the largest yield of Eye grown upon one acre 10 00 

BARLEY. 

For the largest yield of Barley grown upon one acre 10 00 
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BENE. 

For the largest yield of Bote grown upon one acre 10 00 

CASTOR OIL BEAN. 

For the largest yield of Palma Christa, or Castor Oil 
Bean, grown u^pon five acres 20 00 

For the largest yield of the above, grown upon one 
acre 10 00 

PEAS. 

For the largest yield of Peas, grown upon^ue acres 10 00 

For the largest yield of Peas, grown upon one acre 5 00 

POTATOES. 

For the largest yield of Sweet Potatoes, grown upon one 
acre 10 00 

For the largest yield of Irish Potatoes, grown upon one 
acre 10 00 

TURNIPS. 

For the largest yield of Turnips grown upon one acre... 5 00 

PINDAR, OR GROUND-NUTS. 

For the largest yield of Pindars, or Ground-Nuts grown 
upon one acre 5 00 

BROOM CORN. 

For the largest yield of Broom Corn grown upon one 
acre 10 00 

HAY. 

For the largest yield of Native Grrass Hay produced 

uponfive acres 10 00 

For the largest yield of Native Grass Hay produced 

upon oneacre 5 00 

For the largest yield of Clover Hay produced upon 

five acres 10 00 

For the largest yield of Clover Hay produced upon 

one acre 5 00 

SOROHUM. 

For the greatest yield of Syrup^ produced from ten acres 

of Cane, the quality of the syrup to be considered... 20 00 
For the greatest yield, as above, from one acre 10 00 

SUOAR-CANE. 

For the greatest yield of Syrup produced from one acre, 
the quality of syrup considered 15 00 
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TOBACCO. 

For the largest yield of Tobacco produced upon one 

acre 20 00 

For the largest yield of Tobacco produced upon one 

quarter of an acre 5 00 

For the largest yield of Cuba Tobacco produced upon 

one acre 20 00 

For the largest yield of Cuba Tobacco produced upon 

one quarter of anacre 5 00 

ONIONS. 

For the largest yield of Onions produced upon one quar- 
ter of an acre 10 00 

BEETS. 

For the largest yield of Beets produced upon one quar- 
ter of an acre 5 00 

CUCUMBERS. 

For the largest yield of Cucumbers produced upon one 
quarter of an acre 5 00 

TOMATOES. 

For the largest yield of Tomatoes produced upon one 

quarter of anacre 5 00 

STRAWBERRIES. 

For the largest yield of Strawberries produced from one 
acre 10 00 



DEP^HTMEISTT B. 



SAMPLES OF CROPS— COTTON. 

For the best bale of Short Cotton..,. 25 00 

For the second best bale of Short Cotton 15 00 

For the best bale of Sea-Island Cotton -. 25 00 

For the second best bale of Sea-Island Cotton 15 00 

HAY. 

For the best bale of Native Grass Hay 10 00 

For the second best bale of Native Grass Hay 5 00 

For the best bale of Clover Hay 10 00 

For the second best bale o{ Clover Hay 5 00 
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CORN. 



For the best bushel o£ Bread Gorn^ with twelve ears of 
same Diploma. 

For the best bushel of Stock Corn^ with sample of 
twelve ears J)iploma. 

WHEAT. 

For the best bushel of White Wheats with sheaf of 

same Diploma. 

For the best bushel of Red Wheats with sheaf of same, Diploma. 

BTE. 

For the best bushel of Rye^ with sheaf of same Diploma. 

BABLET. 

For the best bushel of Barley, with sheaf of same Diploma. 

OATS. 

For the best bushel of Oats, with sheaf of same Diploma. 

PINDABS OB GBOUND-NUTS. 

For the best bushel of Pindars or Ground-Nuts Diploma. 

SWEET POTATOES. 

For the best barrel of Sweet Potatoes Diploma. 

IBISH POTATOES. 

Forthe best barrel of Irish Potatoes Diploma. 

TUBNIPS. 

For the best barrel of Turnips for Stock Diploma. 

For the best barrel of Tumips^table use,. .: Diploma. 

BENE. 

Forthe best bushel of Bene Diploma. 

CASTOR OIL BEAN. 

For the best bushel of Palma Christa or Castor Oil 
Bean Diploma. 

TOBACCO. 

For the best ten pounds of Leaf Tobacco Diploma. 

RICE. 

• For the best bushel of Gold Seed or Water Raised Rice, 

with sheaf. Diploma. 

For the best bushel of White or High Land Rice, with 
sheaf. , Diploma. 
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HOPS, 

For the best ten pounds Hops Diploma. 

PUMPKINS. 

For the best ten Pumpkins Diploma. 

SQUASHES. 

For the best ten Squashes Diploma. 

BEETS. 

For the best barrel of Beets Diploma. 

RAMIE. 

For the best specimen of BamiCy not less than ten 
pounds, prepared for market Silver Medal. 

WOOL. 

For the best bale, one hundred pounds of Wool 20 00 

For the second best bale, one hundred pounds of 

Wool Silver Medal. 

MOSS. 

For the,best bale of Black Moss 5 00 

SHORT COTTON. 

For the best six stocks of Short Cotton Diploma. 

For the best six stocks of Long Cotton Diploma. 

BROOM CORN. 

For the best twelve heads of Broom Corn, suitable for 
making Brooms Diploma. 

BASKET WILLOW. 

For the best fifty pounds Basket Willow grown in South 
Carolina Diploma. 

RICE. 

For the best barrel, two hundred pounds of Clean Mice, 
milled from water-cultivated Eice Diploma. 

For the second best as above Diploma. 

For the best barrel of two hundred pounds of Clean 

Rice, milled from high land Bice » ....Diploma. 

RICE FLOUR. 

For the best one hundred pounds Rice Flour , for table 

use, ground from water-gi'own Eice Diploma. 

For the best, as above, from high land Eice Diploma. 

WHEAT FLOUR. 

For the best barrel of Wheat Flour Diploma. 

For the second best barrel of Wheat Flour..* Diploma. 
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RYE FLOUR. 

For the best barrel of Rye Flour Diploma. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR. 

For the best one hundred pounds Buckwheat Flour Diploma, 

CORN MEAL. 

For the best bushel of Corn Meal Diploma. 

CORN GRIST. 

For the best bushel of Corn &rist Diploma. 

CORN FLOUR. 

For the best bushel of Corn Flour Diploma. 

OAT MEAL. 

For the best bushel of Oat Meal Diploma. 

SUGAR-CANE SYRUP. 

For the best barrel Sugar-Cane Syrup Diploma. 

For the best one hundred pounds of Sugar made from 
sugar-cane Diploma. 

SORGHUM SYRUP. 

For the best barrel of Syrup made from Sorghum Diploma. 

For the best one hundred pounds of Sugar made from 
sorghum-cane Diploma. 

CASTOR OIL. 

For the best gallon of Castor Oil Diploma. 

BENE OIL. 

For the best gallon of 5e/i6 Oil Diploma. 

COTTON SiEED OIL. 

For the best gallon of Cotton Seed Oil ..Diploma. 

PINDAR, OR GROUND-NUT. 

For the best gallon of Pindar Oil Diploma. 



HOUSEHOLD. 

For the best pair of cured Hams Silver. 

For the best pair of cured Shoulders Silver. 

For the best pair of cured Sides. Silver. 

For the best dozen of cured Pigs* Tongues Silver. 

For the best dozen of cured Pigs' Feet Silver. 

For the best jar of Leaf Lard Silver. 

For the best ten pounds Sausages Silver. 
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BEEF. 

For the best half barrel pickled Beef. Silver. 

For the best half barrel Corned Beef. Silver. 

For the best piece Smoked Beef... Silver. 

For the best six Pickled Beef ToDgues Silver. 

For the best six Smoked Beef Tongues Silver. 

For the best fresh, salted or dried Tongues Silver. 

MUTTON. 

For the best pair cared Mutton Hams Silver. 

VENISON. 

For the best pair cured Venison Hams Silver. 

BUTTER. 

For the best jar (ten pounds) of Butter Silver. 

For the best jar (ten pounds) of Butter, one year old... Silver. 

CHEESE. 

For the best Cheese Silver. 

SOAP. 

For the best box Hard Soap Diploma. 

For the best twenty pounds Soft Soap Silver. 

For the best box Hard Bar Soap Diploma. 

For the best variety of Fine Soaps Diploma. 

BREAD AND CAKES. 

For the best loaf of White Wheat Bread Silver. 

For the best loaf of Rye Bread Silver. 

For the best loaf of Corn Bread Silver. 

For the best sample of Wheat Rolls Silver. 

For the best ornamented Iced Pound Cake Silver. 

For the best domestic Iced Pound Cake Silver. 

For the best domestic Fruit Cake Silver. 

For the best domestic Sponge Cake Silver. 

For the best ornamented Fruit Cake Silver. 

For the best ornamented Sponge Cake Silver. 

For the best ornamented Jelly Cake Silver. 

For the best variety of Small Cakes Silver. 

For the best Pilot Bread Diploma. 

For the best Soda Biscuits Diploma. 

For the best Butter Crackers Diploma. 

For the best Sweet Crackers Diploma. 

For the best Cracknell Biscuits... , Diploma. 

For the best Ginger Cakes Diploma. 

For the best Doughnuts Diploma. 

For the best variety of Biscuits and Crackers Diploma. 



nmtl 
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BOILED HAMS. 

For the best pair Boiled Hams, with skin on Silver. 

PICKLES. 

For the best jar of Pickled Olives Silver. 

For the best jar of Pickled Peppers Silver. 

For the best jar of Pickled Onions Silver. 

For the best jar of Pickled Cucumbers Silver. 

For the best jar of Pickled Mangoes Silver. 

For the best jar of Mixed Pickles Silver. 

For the greatest variety of Pickles Silver. 

PRESERVES. 

For the best jar Preserved Oranges Silver. 

For the best jar Preserved Peaches Silver. 

For the best jar Preserved Limes Silver. 

For the best jar Preserved Quinces Silver. 

For the best jar Preserved Pears Silver. 

For the best jar Preserved Figs Silver. 

For the best jar Preserved Blackberries Silver. 

For the best jar Preserved Plums Silver. 

For the best jar Preserved Tomatoes Silver. 

For the greatest variety of Preserves Silver. 

HONfiY. 

For the best ten pounds Honey, in comb Silver. 

For the best Bee Hive of Honey Silver. 

OLIVE OIL. 

For the best bottle Olive Oil, domestic Diploma. 

VINEGAR. 

For the best gallon Vinegar Silver. 

JELLIES. 

For the best jar of Apple Jellv Silver. 

For the best jar of Peach Jelly Silvei. 

For the best jar of Pear Jelly Silver, 

For the best jar of Blackberry Jelly Silver. 

For the best jar of Easpberry Jelly Silver. 

For the best jar of Quince Jelly. Silver. 

For the best jar of Apricot Jelly Silver. 

For the best jar of Strawberry Jelly Silver. 

For the best jar of Grape Jelly Silver. 

For the best variety in Jellies Silver. 

CATSUPS AND SAUCES. 

For the best jar of Tomato Catsup Silver. 

For the best jar of Walnut Catsup Silver. 

For the best variety in Catsups Silver. 

For the best Pepper Sauce Silver. 
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CANNED VEGETABLES. 

For the best half dozen cans Green Corn IKploma. 

For the best half dozen cans Tomatoes Diploma. 

For the best half dozen cans Okra Diploma. 

For the best variety canned Vegetables Diploma. 

FRUITS — IN THEIR OWN JUICE. 

For the best half dozen cans or jars Fruits Diploma. 

DRIED FRUITS. 

For the best half bushel Dried Apples Silver. 

For the best half bushel Dried Peaches Silver. 

For the best twenty pounds Dried Pears Silver. 

For the best ten pounds Dried Plums Silver. 

For the best specimen of Dried Figs Diploma. 

For the best specimen of Dried Grapes Diploma. 

For the best specimen of Dried Quinces Silver. 

For the best specimen of Dried Blackberries Silver. 

For the best specimen of Dried Whortleberries Silver. 

CANDLES AND OIL. 

For the best specimen of Tallow Candles, (1 box) Diploma. 

For the best specimen of Candles Diploma. 

For the best Illuminating Oil Diploma. 

REFRIGERATORS. 

For the best Refrigerators, family use Diploma. 

For the best Kefrigerators, shipping fruits, etc .Diploma. 

For the best Meat Safes Diploma. 

For the best Stoves and Ranges Diploma. 

For the best Cooking Stove Diploma. 

For the best Cooking Range Diploma. 

For the best Parlor Stove Diploma. 

For the best Gas Stove Diploma. 

For the best Kerosene or other Oil Stove Diploma. 

ORCHARD AND VINEYARD. 

For the best bushel Apples Silver. 

For the best bushel Pears Silver. 

For the largest variety of Apples Silver. 

For the largest variety of Pears Silver. 

SEEDLINGS. 

For the best collection of Peaches Silver. 

For the best collection of Quinces Silver. 

For the best collection of Grapes Silver. 

For the best 100 Oranges . Silver. 

For the best 100 Lemons Silver. 

For the best 500 Limes Silver. 

For the best bunch Bananas Silver. 



« 
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For the best six Pineapples Silver. 

For the greatest variety of Fruits Silver. 

For the best Southern Seedling Apple $5 00 

For the best Southern Seedling Pear 6 00 

For the best Southern Seedling Grape 5 00 

For the best Southern Seedling Strawberry 6 00 

NATIVE WINE. 

For the best one dozen bottles Sparkh'ng Wine Diploma. 

For the best one dozen bottles Still Wine Diploma. 

For the best one dozen bottles Scuppernong Wine Diploma. 

BRANDY. 

For the best one dozen bottles of Brandy, made from 
grapes Diploma. 

Fop ♦the best one dozen bottles of Brandy, made from 
peaches Diploma. 

For the best one dozen bottles of Brandy, made from 
apples Diploma. 

WHISKEY. 

For the best 1 doz. bottles Eye Whiskey Diploma. 

For the best 1 doz. bottles Corn Whiskey Diploma. 

For the best 1 doz. bottles Rum Diploma. 

For the best 1 doz. bottles Gin Diploma. 

BITTERS. 

For the best 1 doz. bottles Bitters Diploma. 

BEER, PORTER AND ALE. 

For the best Half-Barrel Beer Diploma. 

For the best Half-Barrel Ale ...Diploma. 

For the best Half-Barrel Porter Diploma. 

To have Spigot ready to draw off for the Judges. 

For the best 1 doz. bottles Porter Diploma. 

For the best 1 doz. bottles Ale Diploma. 



DEF^HTMEISTT ID. 



PLOUGHS AND CULTIVATORS. 

For the best Steam Plough Gold Medal. 

For the best 4-horse Plough Diploma. 

For the best 2-hor8e Plough Diploma. 

For the best 1-horse Plough Diploma. 

For the best Plough for general use Diploma, 

For the best Subsoil Plough, 2-horse Diploma. 

For the best Subsoil Plough, 1-horse Diploma. 

For the best Hand Plough Diploma. 
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CULTIVATORS. 

For the best Cultivator for Cotton Diploma. 

For the best Cultivator for Corn Diploma. 

For the best Cultivator for general use Diploma. 

For the best Gang Cultivator, 1-horse, Diploma. 

For the best Gang Cultivator, 2-horse Diploma. 

For the best Cotton Planter , Diploma. 

For the best Distributor of Fertilizers Diploma. 

For the best Corn Planter Diploma. 

For the best Harrow Diploma. 

For the best Cotton Scraper Diploma. 

For the best Cotton Sweep Diploma. 

For the best Seed-drill for general use Diploma. 

For the best Broadcast Sower by hand Diploma. 

For the best Bro'adcast Sower by horse Diploma. 

For the best Trencher and Sower for Eice Diploma. 

For the best Trencher and Sower for general use Diploma. 

For the best Field Boiler ....Diploma. 

For the best Spading Machine Diploma. 

For the best Harrow for preparing land Diploma. 

For the best Ditching Machine Diploma. 

For the best Machine for cleaning ditches Diploma. 

For the best set Plough Hames Diploma. 

GATHERING CROPS. 

For the best Plantation Four-Horse Wagon Diploma. 

For the best Plantation Two-Horse Wagon Diploma. 

For the best Plantation One-Horse Wagon Diploma. 

For the best Plantation One-Horse Cart Diploma. 

For the best Plantation Ox Cart.... Diploma. 

For the best Mowing Machine Diploma. 

For the best Eeaping Machine Diploma. 

For the best Combination Beaping and Mowing Diploma. 

For the best Horse Bake Diploma. 

For the best Hay Loading and Pitching Machine Diploma. 

For the best Machine for digging and gathering Pindars. Diploma. 
For the best Machine for aigging and gathering Pota- 
toes Diploma. 

For the best Hand Mowing Machine Diploma. 

For the best Cotton Picker Diploma. 

For the best Yoke for Oxen Diploma. 

For the best Corn Harvester * Diploma. 

For the best Machine for Harvesting Bice Diploma. 

For the best Hay Tedder , Diploma. 

FOR PREPARING CROPS. 

For the best Com Sheller Diploma. 

For the best Cotton Gin for short cotton Diploma. 

For the best Cotton Gin for long cotton Diploma. 
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For the best Cotton Gin for long or short cotton Diploma. 

For the boat Wheat Threahina; Machine Diploma. 

For the best Biee Threshing Machine Diploma. 

For the best Rice Ilulling Machine Diploma. 

For the beat Hice Pouuding AEachine Diploma. 

For the best {.Combined arrangement for Cleaning Hice, .Diploma. 
For the beet Machine for preparing " Ramie " for 

market , Diploma. 

For ihe host Cotton Seed Huller Diploma. 

For the best Sugar Mill Diploma. 

For the beat Sngar Fans... Diploma. 

For the best Cotton Prosa Diploma. 

For the boat arranged Pans for making Syrup Diploma. 

For the best Sugar Drying Mill Diploma. 

For the best Machine for Expreasing Oil from Seeds... Diploma. 

FABH I»PLEM£NT8. 

For the beat Stump Puller Diploma. 

For the best farm Wheelbarrow Diploma. 

For the beat Grain Cradle Diploma. 

For the beat Hoes for general uae on farm Diploma. 

For the best Hooa for garden purposes Diploma. 

For the best Mowing Scythes Diploma. 

For the best Bramble or Briar Scythes Diploma. 

For the beat Hedge Shears Diploma. 

For the best Machine for Felling Trees Diploma. 

For the best arranged Machine for Clearing Corn 

Btalks Diploma. 

For the best arranged Machine for Clearing Cotton 

stalks Diploma. 

For the beat Hay and Straw Cutter. Diploma. 

For the best Corn Hnsker Diploma. 

For the best Post Hole Digger or Borer. Diploma. 

For the beat Hand Rake Diploma. 

For the best Hand Spade Diploma. 

For the best Hand Shovel Diploma. 

For the best Hay Forks Diploma. 

For the best Manure Forks Diploma. 

For the best Horse Power Diploma. 

For the beat Farm Boiler and Furnace Diploma. 

For the best Fruit Gatherer Diploma. 

For the best Fruit Dryer Diploma. 

For the best Hand Com Mill Diploma. 

For the best Cob and Com Crusher Diploma. 

For the best Pea Dropper Diploma. 

For the beet Chum Diploma. 

For the best Cheese Preoa Diploma. 

For the beat Apple Press Diploma. 

2 
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For the best Hominy Mill Diploma. 

For the best Power Corn Mill , Diploma. 

For the best machine for making Eope (hand) Diploma. 

For the best Windmill Diploma. 

For the best Pump for farm purposes Diploma. 

For the best Farm Carding Machine, cotton Diploma. 

For the best Farm Carding Machine, wool Diploma. 

For the best Farm Spinning Machine, cotton Diploma. 

For the best Farm Spinning Machine, wool Diploma. 

For the best Farm Weaving Loom Diploma. 

For the best Eoot Cutter... Diploma, 

For the best Drain Pipe (Tile) Machine Diploma. 

For the best Drain Tile Dipjoma. 

For the best Farm Gate Diploma, 

For the best arranged Wire Fence for farm Diploma. 

For the best arranged Picket Fence for farm Diploma. 

For the best Clothes Washing Machine Diploma. 

For the best Machine for Washing Wool Diploma. 

For the best Sheep Shears Diploma. 

For the best Meat Cutter Diploma. 

For the best Candle Making Machine Diploma. 

For the best Weather Vane Diploma. 



DEPARTMENT E. 



STEAM ENGINES AND MACHINERY. 

For the best Stationary Steam Engine Diploma. 

For the best Portable Steam Engine Diploma. 

For the best Locomotive Steam Engine Diploma. 

For the best Steam Locomotive Plough Diploma. 

For the best Steam Ploughing Engine Diploma. 

For the best Governor for Steam Engines Diploma. 

For the best Steam Gauge Diploma. 

For the best Water Indicator Diploma. 

For the best Safety Valve , Diploma. 

For the best metal for Journal Boxes Diploma. 

For the best Vacuum Gauge Diploma. 

For the best Steam Pump Diploma. 

For the best^hafbing and Hangers Diploma. 

For the best Iron Pulleys Diploma. 

For the best Power Screw Cutting Machine Diploma. 

For the best Power Drilling Machine Diploma. 

For the best Power Boring Lathe Diploma. 

For the best Power Shaping Machine Diploma. 

For the best Power Planing Machine JDiploma. 
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For the best Power Gear Cutter ^...DipUimR. 

For the beet Power Forging Hammer Dtploina, 

For the beet Bench Vice, — Diploma. 

For the best Bolt Making Machine. Diploma. 

For the best Nut Making Machine.. Diploma. 

For the beet Machine for making Horee-^ioes Diploma. 

For the best Machine for making Horse-Sboo Nails Diploma. 

For the best Machine for making Cut Nails Diploma. 

MACHINERY — VARIOUS KINDS. 

For the beet Machine for Brick Making.. Diploma. 

For the best Model of Brick Kiln Diploma. 

For the best Turbine Water Wheel Diploma. 

For the best Eope and Cordage Machine Diploma. 

For the best Mill for Grinding Paint Diploma. 

For the best Flour Mill Diploma. 

For the best €orn Mill Diploma. 

For the best Shingle Machine Diploma. 

For the best CircularSaw Mill Diploma. 

For the best Saw Mill Diploma. 

For the best Circular Saw Diploma. 

For the best Saw&nmmer Diploma. 

For the best Straight Saw Diploma. 

For the best arranged Lath Saw Diploma. 

For the beet arranged BdgorSaw Diploma. 

For the best Saw Mill Head Blocks Diploma. 

For the best Scroll Saw Machine Diploma. 

For the best Mill for He-sawing Lumber Diploma. 

For the host Tonguiag and Grooving Mach ne Diploma. 

For the beet Plane and Grooving Machine Diploma. 

For the beet Machine for making Mouldings Diploma. 

For the best Dovetailing Machine Diploma. 

For the best Machine for 'Weatherboai-ds Diploma. 

For the best Sash Machine... Diploma. 

For the best Blind Tenoning Machine Diploma. 

For the best Morticing Machine 1 Diploma. 

For the best Machine for turning irregular forms Diploma. 

For the beet Hub Boring and Morticing Machine Diploma. 

For the best Stave Making Machine Diploma. 

For the beet Barrel Machine Diploma. 

For the best Barrel Heading Machine Diploma. 

For the best Pile Driver Diploma. 

For the best Hoisting Machine, for Warehouses Diploma. 

For the best Eoad Scraper Diploma. 

For the best Excavating Machine Diploma. 

For the best Model for a Grain Elevator Diploma. 

For the best Warehouse Truck Diploma. 

For the best Kiln Model for drsHng Grain Diploma. 
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For the best Kiln Model for drying Boards Diploma. 

For the best Kiln Model for drying Phofphslee Diploma. 

^or the best Tenoning Machine Diploma. 

For the beat Mitreing Machine Diploma. 

For the best Machinery for Manufacturing BncketP Diploma. 

For the beat Surface Planer Diploma. 

For the best Turning Lathe for Wood Diploma. 

For the best Lath Sawing Machine Diploma. 

For the best Machine for MakingSboe Pegs Diploma. 

For the best Belt Fastener Diploma, 

For the beat Leather Belting. Diploma. 

For the best Emery Wheel's Diploma. 

For ihe best Land Excavator applicable for digging 

Phosphates Diploma 

For the best Marine Phosphate Excavator Dipli 

CASTINGS — IRON. 

For the best Gear Castings, weight considered Diploma. 

For the best Ornamental Castings, weight con side red.. Diploma. 



For the beat Bell, weight considered Diploma. 

For the best set or chime of Bolls, weight considered. ..Diploma. 

For the best display of Braan CaslingB.., Diploma. 

For the best display of finished Brass Work Diploma. 

WOOD WOBK, 

For the best Panel Doors Diph 

For the best Panel Doors, domesiie wood , Diploma. 

For the beat pair Sash Doors Diploma. 

For the best pair Sash Doors, domestic wood Diploma. 

For the best pair Sashes Diploma. 

For the best pair Blinds Diploma. 

For the best and greatest variety of Work exhibited 

by one concern „. Diploma, 

For the beat hand-made Panel Door Diploma. 

For the beat hand-made Sash Door Diploma. 

For the best hand-made Pair S as he's. Diploma. 

For the best hand-made Pair Blinds Diploma. 

For the best piece Hand-work, by an apprentice S5 00 

wheelwrioht's work. 

For the beat Dray, for city use Diploma. 

For the best Cart, for city u»e Diploma, 

For the best Truck, for city use Diploma. 

For the best Wagon, for general use Diploma. 

For the best Wheelbarrow, for general use Diploma. 

For the beet Track, for heavy hauling. Diploma. 
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For the best Omnibus Diploma. 

For the best Water Cart Diploma. 

For the best Cart for distributing liquid manure Diploma. 

For the best Cart for distributing night soil Diploma. 

For the best Sulkey.i Diploma. 

For the best Buggy Diploma. 

For the best Kockaway Diploma. 

For the best Carriage Diploma. 

For the best display by one Maker Diploma. 

For the best Wagon Jack X.. .Diploma. 

For the best Warehouse Truck Diploma. 

COPPERSMITH AND PLUMBING, ETC. 

For the best piece Copper Work ! Diploma. 

For the best display Copper Work Diploma. 

For the best piece Plumbing Work Diploma. 

For the best display Plumbing Work .Diploma. 

TINSMITH. 

For the best piece of Tin Work Diploma. 

For the largest display of Tin Work Diploma. 

BUCKETS, TUBS, ETC. 

For the best Water Buckets Diploma. 

For the best Water Buckets, Domestic Wood Diploma. 

For the best Nest Wash Tubs Diploma. 

iBROOMS AND BRUSHES. 

For the best dozen Straw Brooms Diploma. 

For the best variety Straw Brooms and Brushes Diploma. 

For the best dozen flair Brushes Diploma. 

For the best display Hair Brooms and Brushes Diploma. 

For the best Pea Fowl Fly Brush Diploma. 

For the best Pea Fowl Fan Diploma. 

For the best Turkey Tail Fan : Diploma. 

For the best display of Feather Fans Diploma. 



/ 



DEi>A.IlTMEISrT F. 



LEATHER. 

For the best Sole Leathe^ two sides Diploma. 

For the best dozen Tanned and Dressed Uppers Diploma. 

For the best dozen Calf Skins, dressed and tanned Diploma. 

For the best dozen Sheep Skins, dressed and tanned... Diploma. 

For the best dozen prepared Deer Skins. Diploma. 

For the best dozen Goat Skins, dressed Diploma. 

For the best display of Leather Diploma. 

For the beat and most expeditious mode of Tanning...Gold Medal. 



For the best Single Harueaa, om&mdnt«d Diploma. 

For the beet Single HarnesB, plain Diploma 

For the best Double HameBs, plain Diploma. 

For the best Double HarneRa, ornamented Diploma. 

For the beat Saddle and Bridle, plain Diploma. 

For the beat Farm Horae Collar..,- Diploma. 

For the best Display b^ one maker Diploma 

For the best Wagon, Cart and Dra; Hameas ....Diploma. 



For the best Gentlemen's TravelliDg Trunk Diploma. 

For the best Ladies' Travelling Trunk Diploma. 

For the beat Travelling Valise Diploma. 

For the boat Travelling Satchel Diploma. 

For the beet display by one Maker Diploma. 

BOOTS AND SHOES. 

For the best pair hand-made Gents' Shoes Diploma. 

For the boat pair hand-mnde Gonts' Boots Diploma. 

For the best pair hand-made Grents' Gaiters Diploma. 

For the beat pair hand-mado Ladies' Slippers Diploma. 

For the best pair hand-mado Ladies' Boots Diploma. 

For the best display by one Maker Diploma. 

PRODrOT OF rOBBST. 

For the best barrel Rosin Diploma. 

For the beat barrel Tor. Diploma. 

For the best barrel Pitch Diploma. 

For the best barrel Spirits Turpentine Diploma. 

For the best UlamiDator and Non-Explosive Fluid Diploma. 



For the best Flint Hides, (5) Diploma. 

For the best Salted Hides, (5) Diploma. 

For the largest display of Hides, of all kinds... Diploma. 

For the boat diaplay of Horna Diploma. 

For the beat Wool Fleece, washed Diploma. 

For the best Wool Fleece, unwashed.* Diploma. 

For the best Merino Fleece Diploma. 

For the best bale Domestic Moss Diploma. 

For the best bale Ginned Hair Moss Diploma. 

For the best barrel Rendered Tallow Diploma. 

For the best Wax Cake, (20 lbs.) Diploma. 

For the best Angora Wool Diploma. 



DEF^RTMENT G. 

FUKNITUKE, CABINET WORK AND UPHOLSTERT. 

For the beet Parlor Furniture Set Diploma. 

For the best Bed Eoom Fiirniture Set Diploma. 

For the beat DiniDg Room Furniture Set Diploma. 

For the best Set Cottage Pumitcre Diploma. 

For the best Bureau Diploma. 

For the best Bedstead Diploma. 

For the boat Bookcase Diploma. 

For the best Sofa Diploma. 

For the beat Barber's Chair Diploma. 

For the beet Dentist'a Chair a Diploma. 

For the best Invalid Chair Diploma. 

For the best and moat luxurioua Chair Diploma. 

For the best Wardrobe Diploma. 

For the beat Exteoaion Table. Diploma. 

For the beat Office Chair Diploma. 

For the beat Ladies' Sewing Chair Diploma. 

For the beat School Room Furniture Diploma^ 

For the beat Counting-Houae Desk, standitig _.. .Diploma. 

For the best Counting- House Desk, sitting Diploma. 

For the best Moss Mattroaa Diploma. 

For the best Hair Mattress Diploma. 

For the best Spring Mattress „ Diploma. 

For the beat Mattreas .Diploma. 

For the beat diaplay of Upholatery Diploma. 

For the beat Mantle Mirrors Diploma. 

For the best Gilt Frame for Mirrors or Pictares Diploma. 

For the best Walnut Frame..... _ Diploma. 

* For the best Oak Frame Diploma. 

For the beat Frame of any material Diploma. 

For the beat diaplay of Frames Diploma. 

For the beat specimen of Gilding. -.Diploma, 

For the best and liandsomeat Window Shade ...........Diploma. 

For the beat set Window Curtains -- Diploma. 

For the best sod most luxnriona Lounge. Diploma, 

CLOTHINO. 

For the best suit of Gents' Clothes, Cloth ....Diploma. 

For the best anit of Gents' Clothes, Linen.., .Diploma. 

For the best suit of Boys' Clothes, Cloth ...Diploma. 

For the best anit of Boya' Clothes, Linen Diploma. 

For the beat display of Clothes. _ ..„ .....Diploma. 

SBI&T6, XTO. 

For the best band-made Shirt Diploma. 

For the best machine-made Sbirt Diploma. 

For the best display of Shirts by one person Diploma. 



Foi- the beet Pur Hat Diploma. 

For the beat Wool Hat Diploma. 

For the beet Silk Hat Diploma. 

For the best Cloth Hat Diploma. 

For the best Straw Hat Diploma. 

For the best display of Hats by one maker Diploma. 

For the beat diaplay of Caps by one maker. Diploma. 



DEPJ^RTMENT H. 

CLOTHS, TARNa, ETC. 

For the beat bale Cotton Yarn Diploma. 

For the best Sewing Thread Diploma. 

For the beat Cotton Twine Diploma. 

For the beat bale Cotton Sheeting. Diploma. 

For the beat bale Cotton Shirting Diploma. 

For the best bale Cotton Duck Diploma. 

For the best Cotton Blanket Diploma. 

For the beat Woollen Cloth ;. Diploma. 

For the beat Mixed Cioth Diploma. 

For the best apecimen SilkGooda Diploma. 

For the best specimen Sewing Silk Diploma. 

For the best bale Drills Diploma. 

For the beat bale Bed Ticking Diploma. 

For the beat bale Osnabiirga Diploma. 

PAPEB, BOOKS, XTC. 

For Ibe best Writing Paper, one ream of each kind.... Diploma. 
For the beat Printing Paper, one ream of each kind... Diploma. 
For the beat Set of Bound Blank Booka, not less than 

Medium size , Diploma. 

For the beat Bound Printed Book Diploma. 

For the best specimen cf Book Printing Diploma. 

For the beet Diaplay of Fine Job Printing.., Diploma. 

For the best Display of Stationery Diploma. 

For the beat Printer's Ink Diploma. 

For the best Writing Ink Diploma. 

For the best Steel Plate Engraving ....Diploma. 

For the best Copper Plato Engraving J>iploma. 

For the best Wood Engraving Diploma. 

For the best Display of any one producer. Diploma. 

PAINTING — IN OIL AKD WATEB COLORS. 

For the best Historical Painting 25 00 

For the best Xisndseape Painting 20 00 

For the best Animal Painting. 15 OU 
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For the best Fruit Painting 10 00 

For the best Flower Painting 10 00 

For the best Marine Painting 15 00 

For the best Head, Cabinet size 20 00 

For the best Portrait, Cabinet size 25 00 

For the best Painting on Silk Banner. 10 00 

For the best Collection of Paintings by a producer 25 00 

For the best Game Piece Painting 10 00 

• DRAWING. 

For the best specimen Mechanical Drawing 15 00 

For the best specimen Architectural Drawing 15 00 

For the best specimen Pastelle Drawing 10 00 

For the best specimen Crayon Drawing 5 00 

For the best specimen Pencil Drawing 5 00 

For the best specimen Ornamental Penmanship 5 00 

For the best specimen Practical Penmanship 5 00 

For the best specimen Window Shade Painting Diploma. 

For the best specimen Sign Painting Diploma. 

For the best specimen Gilding on Glass Diploma. 

For the best specimen Etching on Glass Diploma. 

For the best specimen Imitation of Woods Diploma. 

For the best specimen Imitation of Marbles Diploma. 

PHOTOGRAPHS. 

For the best Plain Photographs Diploma. 

For the best Photographs from naked negatives Diploma. 

For the best Colored Photographs in oil Diploma. 

For the best Colored Photographs in water colors Diploma. 

For the best Colored Photographs in India Ink Diploma. 

For the best Colored Photographs in pastelle Diploma. 

For the best set of Photographic Yiews Diploma. 

For the Largest Variety by one producer Diploma. 

For the best Stereoscopic Views Diploma. 

INSTRUMENTS. 

For the best set Surveyor's Instruments Diploma. 

For the best set Mathematical Instruments Diploma. 

For the best set Drawing Instruments ...Diploma. 

For the best set Optical Instruments Diploma. 

For the best set Dental Instruments Diploma. 

For the best set Surgical Instruments Diploma. 

For the best Microscope Diploma. 

For the best Telescope Diploma. 

For the best Thermometer Diploma. 

For the best Barometer Diploma. 

For the best Sacrometer. ; Diploma. 

For the best Display of Instruments by one maker Diploma. 
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MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 



For the best Grand Piano *. Diploma., 

For the best Semi-Grand Piano Diploma. 

For the best Square Piano Diploma. 

For the best Cottage Piano Diploma. 

For the best Parlor Organ .^..Diploma. 

For the best Church Organ Diploma. 

For the best Melodeon Organ Diploma. 

For the best Flute Diploma. 

For the best Guitar Diploma. 

For the best Yiolin .....Diploma. 

For the best Instruments, full set, for band Diploma. 

For the best Display Instruments by one maker Diploma. 

For the best original Ballad $b 00 

For the best original Concerted Piece 5 00 

For the best Anthem 5 00 

DENTISTRY. 

For the best set Artificial Teeth Diploma. 

For the best variety in the various modes Diploma. 

SEWING MACHINES. 

For the best Sewing Machine for general use Diploma. 

For the best Sewing Machine for family use Diploma. 

For the best Sewing Machine for leather Diploma. 

JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE. 

For the finest piece Silverware Diploma. 

For the finest piece Plated Ware Diploma. 

For the finest piece Jewelry Diploma. 

For the finest Watch Diploma. 

For the finest Clock Diploma. 

For the largest Display by a producer Diploma. 

GLASSWARE — CROCKERY. 

For the best specimen Crockery Ware Diploma. 

For the best specimen Granite Ware Diploma. 

For the best specimen Stone Ware Diploma. 

For the best specimen Eockingham Ware Diploma. 

For the best specimen Yellow Ware Diploma. 

For the best specimen Cut Glass...... .^ Diploma. 

For the best specimen Engraved Glass Diploma. 

For the best specimen Pressed Glass Diploma. 

For the best specimen Glass Fruit Jars Diploma. 

For the handsomest pair Flower Vases Diploma. 

For the best specimen White China ; Diploma. 

For the best specimen Decorated China Diploma. 
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• ' 



TAPESTRY. 



For the best Tapestry Picture Silver. 

For the best Tapestry Piano Cover Silver. 

For the best specimen in Tapestry Work Silver. 

. EMBROIDERY IN SILK. 

For the best Embroidered Piano Cover Silver. 

For the best Embroidered Lady's Dress Silver. 

For the best specimen in Silk Embroidery Silver. 

BRAIDING. 

For the best Braided Child's Suit Silver. 

For the best Braided Skirt Silver. 

For the best specimen in Braiding Silver. 

QUILTS. 

For the best patch-work Silk Quilt Silver. 

For the best calico work Quilt Silver. 

For the best cloth work Quilt Silver. 

For the best silk Quilt Silver. 

For the best worsted Quilt Silver. 

For the best laid work Quilt Silver. 

For the best domestic wove Qailt Silver. 

For the best crotchet made Quilt Silver. 

For the best knitted Quilt Silver. 

FANCY WORK. 

• • • . • ■ • 

For the best display of Millinery, Artificial Flowers... Diploma. 

For the best lady's Bonnet i Silver. 

For the best display of ladies' Bonnets Diploma. 

For the best display of Millinery Work Diploma. 

For the best Lace of flax fabric Silver. 

Fpr the best Lace of cotton fabric Silver. 

For the best Lace of silk fabric Silver. 

For the best piece Woollen Carpeting Diploma. 

For the second best piece Woollen Carpeting Silver. 

For the best piece Cotton Carpeting Diploma. 

For the best ten yards Woollen Jeans Silver. 

For the best ten yards Cotton Jeans Silver. 

For the best pair Woollen Socks Silver. 

For the best pair Cotton Socks Silver. 

For'the best pair Woollen Stockings Silver. 

For the best pair Cotton Stockings Silver. 

For the best display of Stockings and Socks by one 

person ...» Silver. 



For the best mixed Silk and Wool Cloth Silver. 

For the beat Lady's Dress Silver. 

For the beet Child's Dress Silver. 

For the best Lady's Overcovering Silver. 

For the best Child's Overcovericg Silver. 

For the heat Hag Carpet Silver. 

WAX WORK, HAIB WOftK, ETC. 

For the heat specimen ofWax Flowers Silver. 

For the best specimen of Wax Prnit Silver. 

For the beat specimen of Wax Work other than the 

ahove Silver. 

For the largest display of Wax Work Silver. 

For the beat speeimcD of oriiaTnental Shell Work Silver. 

For the best specimen of Hair Flowers Silver. 

For the host specimen of Hair Embroidery Silver. 

For the bost specimen o:" Wigs, Toupota, etc. Diploma. 

For the largest and best display of Hair Work... Diploma. 

For the best Wreath of Artificial Flowers,, Diploma. 

For the boat specimen Papier Mache Work Silver. 

For the beat Lady'a Hoop Skirt Diploma. 

For the best Vase of Feather Flowers Silver. 

STONE onmno, sto. 

For the best executed Uonnment Diploma. 

For the best executed Headstono Diploma. 

For the beat Statue in Marble Diploma. 

For the best Statue in Stone Diploma. 

For the beat Bust in Marble Diploma. 

For the bost Bust in Stone Diploma. 

For the best "Basso Bilievo" in Marble Diploma. 

For the beat "Basso Eilievo" in Stone Diploma. 



For the best Plaster Comioe Diploma. 

For the best Plaster Centre Diploma. 

For the best Plaster BrackeU Diploma. 

For the best Plaster Statuette Diploma. 

For the beat Plaster Bust Diplomi 

For the beat display of Plaster Work J)iplomi 

BBICK8, UHK, XTO. 

For the best fine Brick Diploma. 

For the beat compreaaod Gray Brick.. Diploma. 

For the beat Gray Brick Diploma. 

For the best Red Brick Diploma. 

For the beat barrel Lime ^Diploma. 

For the best barrel Roman Cement Diploma. 
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WILLOW WARE, ETC. 

For the best Market covered Basket Diploma. 

For the best Lady's Work Basket '. Diploma. 

Fop the best Fruit Basket ....Diploma. 

For the best display by one maker Diploma. 

GUN8, RIFLES, ETC. 

For the best Double-Barrel Sporting Gun Diploma. 

For the best Muzzle-Loading Eifle Diploma. 

For the best Breach-Loading Sporting Gun Diploma. 

For the best Breach Loading Sporting Bifle Diploma. 

For the best pair Sporting JPlstols Diploma. 

For the best Kevolving Pistol Diploma. 



DEF^RTMENT K. 



THOROUGHBRED. 

For the best Stallion, five years old, or over 50 00 

For the best Stallion, four years old, and under five.... 25 00 

For the best Stallion, three years old, and under four... 20 00 

For the best Stallion, two years old, and under three.. 15 00 

For the best Stallion, one year old 10 00 

For the best Mare, five years old, or over 25 00 

For the best Mare, four years old, or under fiye 20 00 

For the best Mare, three years old, or under four 15 00 

For the best Mare, two years old, or under three 10 00 

For the best Mare, one year old or under 5 00 

For the best Brood Mare 10 00 

DRAFT STOCK, HORSES. 

For the best Stallion, ^ve 3'ears old, or over 20 00 

For the best Stallion, four years old, and under five 15 00 

For the best Stallion, three years old, and under four... 10 &0 

For the best Stallion, two years old, and under three.. 5 00 

For the best Stallion, one year old, and under two Silver. 

For the best Gelding, four years old, or over 15 00 

For the best Gelding, three years old, and under four... 10 00 

For the best Gelding, two years old, and under three... 5 00 

For the best Gelding, one year old and under two 5 00 

For the best Mare, four years old, orover 15 00 

For the best Mare, three years old, and under four 10 00 

For the best Mare, two years old, and under three 5 00 

For the be^t Mare, one year old, and under two Silver. 

For the best Pair Draft Horses 15 00 

For the best Pair Draft Mares 15 00 
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For the best Pony, under fourteen hands 10 00 

For the best Pair Ponies, under fourteen hands 15 00 

For the best Draft Mure 10 00 

For the best Draft Horse 10 00 

For the beat Saddle Marc JO 00 

For the best Saddle Horse 10 00 

For the best display of Horses and Mares by one 

breeder 60 00 

HULKS. 

For the best Pair Mules for Farm or Draft 20 00 

For the best Single Mare Mule 10 00 

For the best Single Horse Mule 10 00 

JACKS AND JENNETS. 

For the best Jack, thrco jeareold, or over 25 00 

For the best Jack, two years old, and under three IB 00 

For the best Jack, one year okl, and under two 10 00 

For the beat Jennet, three yoara old, or OTer 15 00 

For the best Jennet, two years old, or under three 6 00 

For the best Brood Mare, with Foal at her Side 20 00 



DEPARTMENT Z.. 



CATTLE. 



Forthe best Durham Bull, of any age 10 00 

For the boat Ayreshire Bull, of any age 10 00 

For the best Hereford Bull, of any ago 10 00 

For the best Alderney Ball, of any age 10 00 

For the best Braham Bwll of any age 10 00 

For the best Devon ■Bull of any age. 10 00 

OTHEB THAN THOR0UOHBRED8. 

Forthe best Bull, three years old or over 10 00 

For the best Ball, two years old or under three 6 00 

For the best Bull, one year old or under two Silver. 

THORODOHBBBDS. 

For the best Durham Cow or Heifer. 10 00 

Kor the best Ayreshire Cow or Heifer 10 00 

For the best Hereford Cow or Heifer. 10 00 

Forthe best Alderney Cow or Heifer. 10 00 

For the best Braham Cow or Heifer 10 00 

For the best Devon Cow or Heifer 10 00 
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OTHEB THAN THOROnaDBRKDB. 

FortLe best Cow or Heifer, three years old 10 00 

For the beet Cow or Heifer, two years old 6 00 

For the best Cow or Heifhr, one year old Silver. 

BULLOCKS AND COWS. 

For the bestSullocks (pair) of any age 20 00 

For the second best Bullocks (pair) of any ago 10 00 

For the best Cows (two) of any age 10 00 

For the best Yoke Oxen 10 00 



X)EP_A.KT]Sd:EisrT m:. 

SHEBF, or ANY BBEKD. 

For the best Buck, two years old or over 10 00 

For the beet Buck, one year old or under two 5 00 

Forthe best Ewes, three years old or over 10 00 

For the best Ewes, two years old or under three. 6 00 

For the best Ewes, one year old or under two Silver. 

son H DOWN. 

For the best Buck, two years old or over 10 00 

For the best Buck, one year old and under two Silver. 

For the best Ewes, two years old or over 10 00 

For the best Ewes, one year old and under two Silver. 

FAT SHKEP. 

For the best Wether, two years old or over Silver. 

For the best five Wethers, two years old or over. 10 00 

Forthe best Ewe, two years old or over Silver. 

Forthe best five Ewes, two years old or over 10 00 

For ihe beat Wether, under two years Silver. 

For the best five Wethers, under two years 10 00 

For the best Ewe, under two years old 5 00 

For the best five Ewes, under two years old 10 00 

Forthe best Buck and Ewe of any breed 10 00 

, ANQOBA GOATS. 

Forthe best pair Angora Goats 10 00 

8W1NE. 

Large breeds, suck as dieshire, Berkshire, Sampshire, Leicester, 
and the Crosses, and Chester. 

Forthe best Boar, two years old or over 10 00 

Forthe best Boar, one year old or under two 5 00 

For the beet Sow, two years old or over. 10 00 

.For the best Sow, one year old or under two... fi 09 
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SMALL BREEDS. 



For the best Boar, two years old or over 10 00 

For the best Boar, one year old or under two 5 00 

For the best Sow, two years old or over 10 00 

For the best Sow, one year old or under two 5 00 

For the best Boar, of any breed or age 10 00 

For the best Sow, of any breed or age 10 00 



DEI>A.RTME]SrT IST. 



POULTEY. 



For the best Brahma Pootras, cock and one hen 5 00 

For the best Dorkins, eoek and one hen 5 00 

For the best Hamburgs, cock and one hen 5 00 

For the best Polands, cock and one hen 5 00 

For the best Mexicans, eoek and one hen 5 00 

For the best Shanghais, cock and one hen 5 00 

For the best Spanish, cock and one hen. 5 00 

For the best Leghorns .,... 5 00 

For the best Collection by any one person 10 00 

For the best Pair irrespective of breed Silver. 

DUCKS. 

For the best pair Muscovy Ducks Silver. 

For the best pair Poland Ducks Silver. 

For the best pair Kouen Ducks Silver. 

For the best pair Aylesbury Ducks Silver. 

For the best Collection of any breed Silver. 

GEESE. 

For the best Hong Kong Geese, male and female Silver. 

For the best Bremen Geese, male and female Silver. 

For the best Toulouse Geese, male and female Silver. 

For the best Mixed Breed Geese, male and female Silver. 

For the best Display of Geese Silver. 

SWANS. 

For the best pair White Swans Silver. 

For the best pair Colored Swans Silver. 

GUINEA FOWLS. 

For the best pair Guinea Fowls Silver. 

For the best pair White Guinea Fowls Silver. 

PEA FOWLS. 

For the best pair Pea Fowls Silver. 
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TURKEYS. 

For the best pair Bronze Turkeys Silver. 

For the best pair of any kind Silver. 

DOGS. 

For the best Setter Silver. 

For the best Pointer Silver. 

For the best Newfoundland Silver. 

For the best Scotch Terrier Silver. 

For the best Terrier Silver. 

For the best Hound Silver. 

For the best Mastiff Silver. 

For the best Shepherd's Dog Silver. 

For the best Bull Dog Silver. 



DEPA-RTMENT O. 



For the best display Eoses, ten varieties Silver. 

For the best display Eoses, twenty varieties Silver. 

For the best specimen Eoses, in one plant Silver. 

For the best specimen Pinks, in one plant Silver. 

Fo|r the best specimen Camel ia Japonicas, in one plant. Silver. 

For the best specimen Camelia Japonicas, in six plantt^. Silver. 
For the best collection Green House plants, in twenty 

varieties ..•• Silver. 

For the best collection Herbaceous Plants, in twentv 

varieties Silver. 

For the best collection Herbaceous Plants, ten varieties Silver. 

For the best collection Herbaceous Plants, in pot Silver. 

For the best collection of "Zonale" Geraniums Silver. 

For the best collection of " Petunias," in varieties Silver. 

For the best collection of " Verbenas " Silver. 

For the best collection of Evergreen Shrubs Silver. 

For the best collection of Magnolia Deciduous Shrubs.. Silver. 

For the best specimen of an Orange Tree Silver. 

For the best specimen of Lemon Tree Silver. 

For the best specimen of Limo Tree Silver. 

For the best specimen of Pineapple Tree Silver. 

For the best specimen of Banana Tree Silver. 

For the best Floral Temple 10 00 

For the best Floral Arch 10 00 

For the best Floral Wreath 5 00 

For the greatest variety Cut Flowers Silver. 

For the most tastefully arranged Bouquet Silver. 

For the most tastefully arranged Flat Bouquet Silver.^ 

3 
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For the most tastefully arranged Circular Pyramid 

Bouquet Silver. 

For the most tastefully arranged dried Flowers and 

Mosses.... Silver. 

For the most tastefully arranged Hanging Basket of 

Cut Flowers Silver. 

For the most tastefully arranged Hanging Basket of 

Growing Plants Silver. 

For the best vegetable Bouquet Silver. 



DEI>^IlT]VlEISrT F. 



NAVAL CONSTRUCTION AND APPERTAINING THERETO, 

For the best specimen of Sailing Craft, five tons and 

under $100 00 

For the best specimen of Sailing Craft, over five tons 

and not more than ten 100 00 

For the best model of a Sea-going Ship, of one thou- 
sand tons and over 50 00 

For the best model of a Sea-going Steamer, of one thou- 
sand tons and over 75 00 

The above models must be accompanied with correct draw- 
ings for the construction of the vessels. 

The Premiums in the five and ten tons Sailing Craft, will be 
determined by the sailing qualities over a course designated 
by competent judges. 

For the best and most useful Four-oared Boat $10 00 

For the swiftest Four-oared Boat 50 00 

For the swiftest Six-oared Boat 50 00 

The speed of the Oar Boats to be determined over a course 
designated by the judges appointed, and under their direction. 



DEFA.IITMENT Q. 



SEEDS. 

For the best and largest assortment Kitchen Garden 

Seeds Diploma. 

For the best and largest assortment Farm Garden 

Seeds Diploma. 

For the best and largest assortment Flower Garden 

Seeds Diploma. 
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TEIALS OP THE SPEED OP HORSES. 

FIRST DAY — ENTRY FOR $20. 

On Monday afternoon, (the first dav,) there will be a 
trial of speed of Trotting Horses, in harness, for a 
single dash of a mile around the course. Prise for 
winner $50 00 

SECOND DAY — ENTRY FOR $20. 

On Tuesday afternoon, (the second day,") there will be 
a trial of speed of Race for a single dash of a mile. 
Prize tor winner 50 00 



THIRD DAY — ENTRY FOR ^Z 

On Wednesday, (the third day,) there will be a trial 
of speed for Trotting Hoises, in harness, for a dash 
of two miles. Prize for winner 100 00 

FOURTH DAY — ENTRY FOR $20. 

On Thursday, (the fourth day,) there will be a trial of 
speed for Racing, for a dash of two miles. Prize for 
winner 100 00 

FIFTH DAY — ENTRY FOR $20. 

Being the closing day, there will be a Trotting Match, 

in harness, of one mile. Premium made 50 00 

ALSO, 

A Race of a single dash of one mile. Premium..., 50 00 

In all cases no premiums will be awarded unless there are 
two or more competitors. 

The Racing will be governed hy the Rules of the South 
Carolina Jockey Club. 
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A SKETCH OF CHARLESTON. 



The purport of this sketch is to set forth some of the induce- 
ments to visit Charleston, and also to enable strangers to 
select and find the various points of interest without waste of 
time in useless rambles and fruitless excursions. For, though 
not to be compared in size to London or New York, Charleston 
is, except New Orleans, the largest city in the South, and has 
several hundred miles of streets. So that the visiior who 
devotes a week to her sights and scenes may see all or nothing, 
according as his time is economized or wasted. 

In order to follow us in this sketch, and to avail himself fully 
of all the information herein contained, the first thing for the 
visitor to do is to provide himself with a map of the city — good 
ones are to be had at any of the bookstores — or, better still, to 
buy Jowitt's City Directory, which contains, besides an excel- 
lent map, a very complete directory of the streets and public 
buildings. By reference to this map he will see that the city is 
situated on a tongue of land between the Ashley and the 
Cooper rivers, and at the head of an extensive yet land-locked 
bar, afibrding the safest and most commodious harbor on the 
Atlantic coast. The city is about three miles long from the 
Battery to the Forks of the Koad, and about two miles wide at 
the widest points, and half mile at the narrowest. The streets 
are irregular and run around in quite a labyrinthine fashion, 
cutting up the town into all sorts of quadrangles, and seeming 
at first to make its topography quite a puzzle; but if a stranger 
will fix in his memory Eutledge, Meeting, King, Church and 
East Bay streets, running up and down, and Broad, VVentworth, 
Calhoun and Cannon streets, running across, he will soon find 
himnelf able to solve, without assistance, all problems as to 
locality and distance. King street is generally known as the 
fashionable promenade and shopping street; Meeting street as 
the locality for the jobbing trade in dry goods, clothing, shoes, 
crockery, etc. ; East Bay as the street for grocers, ship chan- 
dlers, etc. ; and Broad street for banks, lawyers and brokers. 
In reality, however, it is only a small portion, not more than 
two or three squares of each of those streets, that give it its 
special character. King street, from the Battery to the con- 
fines of the Burnt District, between Broad and Queen streets, is 
infested by negroes, and though here and there you find a 
decent residence, or a tolerable shop, its character is that of a 
negro quarter, one of the most disagreeable and dirty portions 
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of the city. Above Queen street, on both sides, and just below 
it, on the east side, are a number of small stores, erected since 
the war, and filling up almost completely the ugly gap in the 
street made by the Great Fire of 1861. Above this, again, the 
stores improve in size and appearance, and are occupied by the 
more important retail dealers, until you reach Calhoun street. 
Above that you have about two miles of small shops, with here 
and there a fine store standing out like a giant amid the pyg- 
mies. The business part of Meeting street is confined to the 
short distance between Wentworth and Market streets, supple- 
menting itself with Hayne street, a short street running from 
Meeting street to Church street, and on which are establish- 
ments of some of the largest houses in the city. The grocery 
business, on East Bay, extends from Market street to Broad 
street. The banks cluster around the corner of East Bay and 
Broad streets, while the lawyers and brokers stretch along 
Broad street from Bast Bay to Meeting street. The finest resi- 
dences are to be seen on East and South Battery, Meeting 
street below Broad street, Rutledge street, and the west end of 
Wentworth street. Nearly all of this handsome part of the 
city can be soon in the course of a morning by a walk on the 
Battery, and a ride on the Rutledge street branch of the City 
Railway, which will also give you an opportunity of seeing the 
business part of Meeting street, and getting a glimpse down 
Hayne street, and a view of the busiest and most fashionable 
part of King street, both up and down. But a stranger stop- 
ping either at the Mills House or Charleston Hotel would find 
it better to take two days, and devote one to a walk down East 
Bay to tbe Battery, and back up Meeting street, and the other 
to a walk up the line of the street cars, through Wentworth and 
Rutledge streets to Line, and ride back. If he stays at the 
Charleston Hotel, and, reversing this programme, should take 
his walk up town before he goes down town, he will wonder 
where is that terrible Burnt District of which he has heard so 
much. Expecting, perhaps, to see a ruined and devastated city, 
he will pass square after square of large and commodious stores, 
and mile after mile of comfortable and handsome private resi- 
dences, with elegant flower gardens attached, and he will begin 
to doubt if there really ever had been such a fire as that of 
which he had heard. If he stays at the Mills House he will 
get a close, and, if he goes on the roof, a very extensive view of 
the district laid waste by the great conflagration. It extends 
entirely across the city, from east to west, in what was once its 
most thickly settled part, and where stood her grandest public 
halls, noblest churches, largest warehouses, and most beautiful 
residences. At the close of the war this desert divided Charles- 
ton into two cities; but the hand of improvement has already 
established many connecting links between the two, and it 
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continues to recover more and more from the waste, so that in 
a few short years it is to be hoped that all marks of the great 
fire will be erased. But at present the marks of the fire are 
plain enough, and, while he has the opportunity, the stranger 
should certainly spend 

A DAY AMID THE RUINS. 

If the ruins of Charleston do not date back amid the dim 
vista of bygone centuries, nor furnish wild legends of romance, 
yet they belong to a time that revolution has made more distant 
than ages of peace, and tell of heroic deeds and noble suffering 
that all the centuries have never surpassed. If no mighty 
Coliseum calls up visions of gladiators and wild beasts, with 
their throng of applauding spectators, there are bare walls with 
their charred timbers, that tell of gallant firemen struggling 
with destroying elements while shot and shell sped through 
the circumambient air on messages of death, and thousands of 
delicate women and helpless children awaiting the result of the 
terrible conflict, with an interest a hundred times more absorb- 
ing than that with which the cruel dames of Rome watched 
the bloody sport of the amphitheatre. The ghosts of Lycurgus 
and his devoted band, with their spears and shields, and all the 
ancient panoply of war, may not haunt our crumbling ruins, 
but it would take no stretch of the imagination to people these 
remnants of the past with visions of the ragged boys in gray, 
who made them famous by their valor and laid down their lives 
to defend them. The ruins of the Old World may commemorate 
power, valor and wealth, that now live only in the pages of 
history ; but the crumbling walls, broken pillars and fallen spires 
of Charleston, tell of the deeds of men who fought for liberty 
in vain, and whose memory is yet fresh in the hearts of our 
people. 

Under the light of a bright, cheerful, sunshiny day, ruins lose 
half their eflFect, and moonlight, though it brightens their romance, 
softens the ugliness of decay, in which consists their sombre- 
ness ; but a cold, raw, damp, misty, cloudy, gusty day, is the 
time of all times to see them in perfection ; and if the visitor is 
so unusually unfortunate as to number such a day among those 
he spends in Charleston, let him by all means select it for a tour 
among the ruins. 

The first spot we shall notice is the sight of the 

MARSHALL MANSION. 

This was a large, square two-story house, that had stood at 
the corner of Broad and Orange streets, from the. time whereof 
the memory of roan runneth not to the contrary. It was still 
occupied by members of the family whose name had long been 
attached to it, and whose hospitality had made its old walls 
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shake with mirth, when it was destroyed by the Great Fire of 
1861. The very earth on which it was built was carried away 
to make fortifications, and now you can see nothing but a vacant 
excavated lot. A little further, next, on the opposite side of 
Broad street, stands the ruins of 

ST. Andrew's hall. 

It was here that in December, 1860, was held the Convention 
of the people of South Carolina that passed the famous Ordi- 
nance of Secession. We shall never forget the scene when we 
first heard it announced that South Carolina was an inde- 
pendent State. The First Rifle Regiment was being paraded at 
the Scheutzenplatz, by its lamented commander, J. J. Fettigrew, 
who was afberwards a Confederate Brigadier, and fell at Falling 
Waters. Colonel Pettigrew formed his men in a hollow square 
and read them the ordinance, which was received with the 
greatest enthusiasm. Few of the men had any just compre- 
hension of the result of the act for which they were hurrahing, 
but their colonel did, for in a speech which he made to them on 
assuming command of the regiment a short time before, he had 
said that he wanted none but fighting men ; that it was a mis- 
take to suppose that the North would allow peaceable secession ; 
that the war which was about to be inaugurated would extend 
from Virginia to Missouri, and would be of a magnitude to give 
every true patriot a place in the picture. The men had hur- 
rahed to that also, and some had cried out that that was just 
what they wanted, but in honest truth there were precious few 
of them, according to the best of our recollection, who did not 
think the colonel was talking nonsense. 

But we are wandering far away from St. Andrew's Hall, 
which in its origin had nothing to do with the politics of this 
country, but was built by St. Andrew's Society, an association 
of Scotch gentlemen and their descendants, who were desirous, 
by social interchange of thought and feeling, and by deeds of 
chanty, to keep alive the memory and love of their fatherland. 

It is one of the oldest and most respectable societies in the 
State, and despite the loss of their hall, and the other calamities 
of the war, the surviving members still continue to fulfil the 
noble purposes of the organization. 

The walls are still there, but tha roof and the whole of the 
interior are gone, and the melancholy ruins serve best to remind 
one of the gayeties of the past. Here for many years were 
given the balls of the St. Cecelia Society, the balls of the Jockey 
Club, and also the College Commencement balls. On those 
occasions the brilliant assemblage represented the aristocracy, 
wealth and fashion of the city, and the beauty, grace and ele- 
gance of the women, were offset by the wit, gallantry and 
politeness of the men. The screech-owl now cries where once 
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the soft notes of the violin regulated the cadence of many feet, 
and the bat flits to and fro where once the form of beauty 
attracted all eyes by its sylph-like motion — but St. Andrew's 
Society is not dead yet — and, in the future, the people of 
Charleston may listen to music like that which made merry 
the upper floor, and partake of sumptuous banquets like those 
that burdened the tables in the lower story. 

THE RUINS OP ST. PINBAR'S CATHEDRAL 

are just west of those of St. Andrew's Hall, and are situated at 
the corner of Broad and Friend streets. This was the hand- 
somest church edifice in Charleston, and was built but a short 
time before the war. Its spire, two hundred and twenty feet 
in height, towered above all others in the city, and its beauti- 
fully painted windows and magnificently furnished altar sur- 
passed in splendor those of the other churches. Just after the 
war large contributions were made by the Catholics throughout 
the country for rebuilding this Cathedral, and in preparation 
for the intended work, a large portion of the steeple which was 
left standing by the fire, was removed. The imposing etfect of 
this ruin was thus greatly marred, but the architectural beauty 
of its arches still remains, and we are consoled for the present 
damage to the picturesque by the hope that from the ruin may 
arise a beautiful Cathedral, which will equal, if not surpass, the 
former edifice. Just across Friend street, a few pieces of rough- 
cast wall enable us to recognize where once stood the 

FRIEND STREET PUBLIC SCHOOL. 

This was one of those extensive and well arrange.d buildings 
erected by the State, for the purpose of introducing an im- 
proved system of education. Like the rest, it was a great suc- 
cess, and was remarkably well attended. Some eight hundred 
scholars, male and female, attended here daily, and acquired 
a good English education. A little further west, in Logan 
street, about half-way between Broad and Tradd streets, is the 
ruin of 

ST. PETER'S CHURCH. 

The walls and the columns of the porch are still standing, and 
make a ruin that reminds one strongly of those seen in pictures 
of Grecian and Italian scenery. It was an Episcopal Church, 
in a quiet, shady little nook, and a pleasant place to attend 
evening service in the summer time. Not long before the war, 
when the Hev. Mr. Shanklin, an eloquent divine, was the rector, 
St. Peter's was a fashionable resort for the young of both sexes 
on Sunday afternoon. On Broad street, west of the Cathedral, 
are the ruins of several handsome 

PRIVATE RESIDENCES. 

At the corner of Broad and Logan streets, are the marble 
steps that once led to the fine house of Mr. James Legare^ 
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which was a large, square white wooden building on a brick 
foundation, and surrounded by an extensive flower garden. A 
house stood on Broad street, between Logan and New streets, 
which was remarkable for having a street on three sides of it, 
and the steps still remain. 

The portion of the burnt district next in interest lies along 
Meeting street, between Queen and Market streets. Its inter- 
est, however, lies rather in the things that have been than in 
those that are — ^the only ruin of any size in the neighborhood 
being that of the 

CIRCULAR CHURCH. 

This is, perhaps, the most picturesque in the city. The lofty 
columns of its portico, and its circular walls that once sup- 
ported a magnificent dome, resemble, in their decay, the Pan- 
theon of Eome, while the vacant arches of the windows, while 
they diminish the resemblance, increase the actual beauty of 
the ruin. As in the case of St. Finbar^s Cathedral, a commo- 
dious chapel in the rear shows that this is not the permanent 
ruin worked by time, but the effect of an accident that the 
spirit of the century will soon efface, and that we may expect 
hereafter to see a new church, more striking and more beauti- 
ful than the one that was destroyed. In this case the chapel 
has been erected from the material of the old church, which we 
regard as another evidence that the ruin is at some future day 
to be replaced by an entirely new building. Next to the Cir- 
cular Church, on the south, are the foundations of four walls, 
enclosing a large oblong space, which are all thai now remain of 

INSTITUTE HALL. 

In our boyish days the industrial fairs, for which it was built, 
were its greatest features ; but the floral fair, for the benefit of 
the Calhoun Monument Association, which was held there, was 
a magnificent success, and the most beautiful thing of the kind 
that we ever saw. College commencements, Ethiopian min- 
strels, concerts, jianoramas, jugglers' exhibitions, and public 
meetings of various kinds, are among the scenes conjured up 
by memory as having transpired in that hall ; but the impres- 
sions which they created were indistinct, uncertain and vanish- 
ing, like those made by dissolving views. There are two 
scenes, however, of later life, belonging to the Institute Hall, 
that stand before our mind's eye in bold relief. The first is a 
session of the Democratic Convention of 1860. It was an 
assemblage of marked men, and many of the faces, especially 
those of South Carolinians, were familiar to us ; but there were 
three or four figures that struck us at the time as distinguished 
from the rest, and which, we think, we would know again 
wherever we saw them. These were Caleb Cushing, of Mas- 
sachusetts, President of the Convention, whose commanding 
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figure, stern face and calm demeanor, where the personification 
of dignity ; Benjamin P. Butler, from the same State, whom 
we remember as being bald on the crown of his head, fat and 
pursy, but ill-shaped, and having thick sensual features ; Clark, 
of Missouri, and Gwinn, then or afterwards Senator from Cali- 
fornia, both athletic representative Western men, and a very 
large man with tremendously long hair and beard, who was 
pointed out to us as Col. Charles May, the cavalry officer who 
distinguinhed himself in the Mexican war. These, with some 
dozen or more others, were all on the floor at once, trying to 
get the ear of the Convention, when the hammer of the speaker, 
and his calm, clear voice, "The member from Missouri has the 
floor !" at once restored order and brought the rest of the crowd 
to their seats. The other scene which we allude to was the 
signing of the Ordinance of Secession. This has been so often 
described, that we will only mention the intense enthusiasm 
which seemed to be felt by every individual of the vast con- 
course of spectators. Old men and boys, fashionably dressed 
ladies and blushing school girls, the minister with his white 
cravat, and the citizen soldier in his gaudy uniform, all with 
one consent, iapplauded with heart, soul, hands, feet, hats and 
handkerchiefs, as one by one each member of the Convention 
performed the solemn act of putting his hand to the deed of 
revolution. Just around the corner from the Circular Church, 
on the north side of Cumberland street, once stood the 

CUMBERLAND STREET METHODIST CHURCH. 

It was a large church, with a chapel underneath for the use 
of the colored people. It had no steeple or portico, and very 
much resembled Trinity Church, in Hasel street. It was one 
of the best attended churches in the city, having a large con- 
gregation of both whites and blacks, and having been presided 
over at different times by some of the most eloquent Methodist 
divines in the State. Returning to Meeting street, a walk of 
half a square will bring you to the site of the 

THEATRE. 

Until recently the steps stood to mark the spot. We went 
occasionally to see plays in our early youth, and even now we 
can call to mind the broad grin of Manager Sloan when he had 
just done his flinniest in some comic part, and the sweet smile 
of his little wife when she had donned the pantaloons to be- 
come the page of a queen. The greatest sensation that we 
ever saw in the Theatre was occasioned by Mrs. Julia Dean 
Hayne, not on account of her acting, though that was gener- 
ally acknowledged to be good, but rather on account of her 
having married Dr. Hayne, a member of one of the best fami- 
lies of Charleston. The best actress we ever saw perform on 
its boards was Mrs. Anna Cora Mowatt, whom we saw in the 
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leading character of the " Gamester" and " Borneo and Juliet." 
The very best acting that we ever witnessed there was by 
Edwin Booth the younger, as " Eichelien ;" and the heartiest 
laugh we ever had was at George Marsh, as Mr. " Toodles." 
The worst acting we cannot pretend to recollect, for it was, 
alas ! too common. The old Theatre has now been succeeded 
by the Academy of Music, which will be described in another 
place. 

CONCLUSION. 

Here ends our day amid the ruins, and we have done with 
that gloomy subject for the present. There are, doubtless, 
other ruins worthy of mention, and many things that might 
have been said about those which we have mentioned that 
we have left unsaid ; but we are not writing a book on the 
subject of the ruins, but only a transient article to while away 
a passing hour ; and we beg all parties to judge us by what we 
have done, and what we intended to do, and not by our short- 
comings of what we might have done if we had been as wise as 
Solomon, as learned as Bacon, and as smart as one of Harper's 
artists. 

A RAMBLE ABOUT TOWN 

should be the next amusement of the visitor, and having been 
confined to the lower portion of the city in his day amid the 
ruins, it will, perhaps, be pleasanter for him to commence his 
ramble above Calhoun street, where he will feel as if he had 
passed over hundreds of miles and hundreds of years, and come 
into a new city, and suddenly advanced into a new era. 

Not many years ago, Calhoun street was called Boundary 
street, and the Neck was a suburb, and not a part of the body 
corporate, and people could build wooden houses thereon with- 
out leave or license of the Committee on Brick and Wooden 
Buildings. It was a long way from business in those days ; for 
people then had not the benefit of even a line of omnibuses, 
and street railroads were among the wonders narrated by 
travellers, and not much believed by the stay-at-home people. 
The first building that strikes the eye after you cross Calhoun 
street, going up King street, is 

THE CITADEL. 

Here we see no upright cadets as in days of yore in their 
swallow-tailed gray coats, or their brown-linen roundabouts, 
being drilled to march to the monotonous music of fife and 
drum, or strutting near the fence to stare at and be admired by 
the passing fair ones. No Palmetto flag now asserts the domin- 
ion of South Carolina over the imitation fortress. The gay 
cadets are disbanded veterans, or occupy soldiers* graves, and 
the flag is folded among the mementoes of the past. But the 
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green looks even better than in the olden time, and the grim 
barracks as ever frown down upon it. The Citadel is a long, 
low, yellow, rough-east building, with two wings, each nearly 
as large as the main building. The interior of the western 
wing has been destroyed by fire since the war, but the injuries 
are not visible at a distance. 

The next place of interest in this neighborhood, being situated 
at the corner of Calhoun and St. Philip's streets, with entrance 
on Calhoun street, is the 

ORPHAN HOUSE. 

This noble monument of municipal charity scarcely differs 
from what it was ten years ago. It has seen sights since then, 
to be sure. The howling and bursting shells have raged around 
it, proclaiming the impotent hate of the exasperated foe. The 
children of its charitable love and fostering care have been 
exiles from its walls, while the rooms devoted to the prattle of 
the innocents have been desecrated by the selfish voice of busi- 
ness. All that is over now. The Mayor and the Sheriff, et id 
omne genus^ have departed unto their accustomed haunts, and 
the halls of the institution echo once more the familiar sounds 
of pattering feet and lisping tongues. Childish faces again peep 
from the windows, and childish forms again sway to and fro on 
the swings ; and as you look in at the gate, there is nothing to 
distinguish 1870 from 1860, save that Pitt is a shade more rusty, 
and the box-wood conceals somewhat more of his pedestal. 

In this connection, the following account of a celebration of 
the Orphan House anniversary, taken from a daily paper, may 
not prove uninteresting, especially as the visitor to the Fair, if 
he lingers in Charleston for a week or two, may witness one of 
these interesting celebrations for himself: 

ORPHAN HOUSE ANNIVERSARY. 

According to the announcement in the morning papers, the 
Anniversary of the Charleston Orphan House was celebrated 
yesterday in a quiet way. 

At 12 o'clock all the inmates of the institution, who were old 
enough to attend, about two hundred boys and girls, were col- 
lected in the school-room at the west end of the building, to 
listen to an address from the Eev. John T. Wightman, and a 
more interesting scene than was presented by this crowd of 
children is seldom beheld. 

Upon a tier of seven benches in the end of the room furthest 
from the stand, were seated one hundred of the smaller boys 
and girls — dressed, the former in brown linen jackets and pants, 
with white aprons, and the latter in light pink calico dresses 
and white aprons. Some of these children did not seem to be 
over three years of age, and none of them more than seven. 
Their little round heads, in rows, rising one above the other, 
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looked like the anc^el pictures in old books, save that here and 
there the peeuliany wicked eyes and month of a boy, or par- 
ticularly mischievous face of a girl, would distinguish them 
from their fellows, and make them very unlike the dull angels 
of the old engravers. \ 

The rest of the children were seated on benches arranged on 
either side of the room, and were dressed like those already 
described. Among this crowd there were, of course, many 
plain-looking children, and many dull ones, but there were some 
pretty, and some with sprightly intelligent countenances. All 
were clean and neat, and all seemed attentive. The uniformity 
of dress caused a monotony of look that was difficult to break, 
but there were two girls and two boys' with faces so strikingl}' 
diflForent from the common run, that they would be easily 
recognized anywhere. 

One of these boys was a little chap of about eight years of 
age, who sat on the end of the bench next the top of the tier. 
He was evidently of Irish descent, and his hair was red and his 
face freckled ; but his hair was carefully and tastily brushed, 
and his freckles were small and his skin transparent, while the 
fire in his dark eye, and the temper of his well-formed mouth, 
ffave evidence of an intellect that, under proper training and 
favorable circumstances, might make him an equal of Emmett 
or Curran. The other boy was so painfully homely that it 
would be cruel to describe him minutely. 

Of the girls alluded to, one looked as if she were out of her 
sphere, and her delicate features and graceful limbs seemed to 
call for earrings and fine clothes, and a handsomely furnished 
room to complete the picture. The other had an ugly but very 
attractive countenance. Her nose was short and her mouth 
large, and her hair coarse, but there was a good-humored mer- 
riment in her face, abd a kindly sympathy in her expression as 
she tried to soothe a distressed companion next her, that will 
one of these days win admiration in quarters where prettier 
girls may pine for it in vain. 

The distressed girl just mentioned was the only one of this 
large number of children that did not seem happy. We thought 
at first that she cried, and perhaps she did ; but we learned 
afterward that she was blind. Poor girl! only thirteen years 
of age, pretty, and blind. It was sad to see her, the only one 
of two hundred, that had not the heart to join in the inspiring 
song, ** We are. merry, merry, merry." She has, we under- 
stand, become gradually blind in the last two or three months, 
and this first public appearance must have been a great trial. 

The stand was occupied by Rev, John T. Wightman, sup- 
ported by Mr. W. C. Bee, the Chairman of the Board of Com- 
missioners, while others of the commissioners and teachers and 
visitors stood around. The exercises were commenced with a 
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fervent prayer by Mr. Wightman, after which a hymri was 
sung, and then Mr. W. delivered a lecture to the children, which 
he divided, as he said, into two little sermons, one for the boys 
and one for the girls — the first being on the five little stones 
which Divid put into his sling to kill Goliah, and the latter on 
the five loaves of bread with which Christ fed the multitude. 

At the close of the address, which was listened to with much 
interest, by the grown people as well as the children, another 
hymn was sung, and the benediction was pronounced. 

After a few more hymnw, sung with a sweetness and accuracy 
that did credit to the children and their teachers, Mr. Murrell 
formed the procession and led it to the dining room, where a 
sumptuous repast completed the celebration. In the school- 
room the children were seen in their intellectual capacity — in 
the dining-room the animal was gratified. They ate with great 
gusto, but equal decorum, and, doubtless, many of the specta- 
tors looked back with regret to the time when to them, also, a 
great dinner was a great event. 

On the same grounds with the Orphan House, but opening at 
the back of the square on Yanderhor^t street, is the 

* orphan's chapel, 

a small, plain, neat Church, in which service is held every Sun- 
day afternoon for the benefit of the orphans and such other 
persons as choose to attend ; the seats, except tbose reserved 
for the orphans, being free to all comers. The service is per- 
formed by any minister who may be invited by the Board of 
Trustees ,* and no distinction is made between different denomi- 
nations of evangelical Christians. The interior of this chapel is 
ornamented with several large and handsome paintings illustra- 
tive of Bible scenes, and there is a very good organ, which, in 
time of service is accompanied by the choir and the children 
singing altogether. Near the Orphan's Chapel, at the corner 
of St. Philip's and Vanderhorst streets is the 

UP-TOWN MARKET, 

a light and airy wooden structure, beneath the shelter of which 
the butchers and tUe market-women supply the daily wants of 
the inhabitants of the Neck. This is a comparatively new 
structure, having been erected about the year 1850.. Just 
beyond the market, in Coming street, between Vanderhorst 
and Warren streets, is 

ST. PAUL'S CHURCH, 

one of the largest in the city. It is a heavy brick building, 
plainly finished both inside and out, but with a lofly ceiling, 
comfortable seats, and large galleries. Its organ is new, large, 
and powerful, and cost a great sum of money. On the interior 
walls of the Church are many rich and costly monuments 
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erected to the memory of deceased members of the congrega- 
tion by their relatives and friends. One of these was eight 
months in carving, and the arlist's hair, during the perform- 
ance of his task, turned from deep black to very gray. 

Pushing on towards the Ashley, brooding on the things of 
the past, we only awake to consciousness of the prci^ent at 

CANNONSBOROUQH BRIDGE. 

It is not much of a bridge, to be surej but, as the connecting 
link between the city and a large portion of the Neck, it is a 
great thoroughfare. Not so much po now as formerly, because 
the creek or mill-pond, that once extended a considerable dis- 
tance into the mainland, has been in a great measure filled up, 
and several streets have been built across it, until now there 
is only the distance of a square between the bridge and the 
street crossing the creek next above it. Twenty-five years ago 
Cannons borough Bridge was a favorite resort in summer of nurses 
and children, and it is still so to some extent, * but the gradual 
closing up of the land around it, and the continued increase of 
vehicles to and fro, have rendered it less agreeable and less 
popular than former!}'. You scarcely pass the bridge going 
west before you have an excellent view of 

RUTLEDGK AVENUE, 

which is decidedl}' the handsomest street of the Neck. A cor- 
ner shop at the corner of Doughty street, which has heen there 
for many years, and a little grocery nearly opposite, are the 
only business standi on the street; and though there are some 
small houses near Cannon street, the large majority of the houses 
between Calhoun and Spring streets are nne residences, and 
have elegant gardens attached. But we go still further to the 
west in the direction of 

THE WEST POINT MILLS. 

There is no prettier place in Charleston for a stroll, on a 
bright sunshiny day, than the West Point Mills. Situated in 
the western part of the city, away out on the point of a penin- 
sula, between two large mill-poudH, their appearance is pictu- 
resque in the extreme. We have often seen a picture of the 
Neck as it was in the olden time, somewhere about the year 1800. 
The old Cannonsborough saw-mill, as it then stood, occupied 
a prominent place in the picture, and was then the furthest 
building west. Since, another mill was erected a little west of 
it, and now the West Point Mills stand at least a quarter of a 
mile further west, and almost directly on the channel of Ashley 
Eiver. 

The rice mill is a large and lofty brick building, containing 
two entire sets of machinery. The two engines that drive the 
machinery are of English make, imported twenty-five yeai's 
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ago, and of one hundred horse power each. On the wharf is 
an elevator, which is used to unload the vessels, and which 
saves the vast amount of labor that was formerly required to 
accomplish that object by means of baskets. There is scarcely 
a Charlestonian who cannot recollect the swarms of old women, 
with rice baskets on their heads, running from the vessel to the 
mill and back again like so many ants. This is entirely done 
away with at the West Point Mills by the elevator to which we 
have alluded. It consists of a series of buckets on a chain, 
which passes round two pulleys, thus forming a circle of buckets 
continually filling and emptying. The chain of buckets is 
enclosed in a frame, so arranged as to rise and fall with the 
motion of the vessel in the water. The buckets empty the rice 
into a long covered trough, which encloses a screw that carries 
the I'ice into the mill. Before the war, this mill, during the 
winter season, as well as three or four other large rice mills in 
the city, used to be worked night and day. 

Before the abolition of slavery the company owned about 
ninety hands, whom they employed, fed, clothed and furnished 
with lodging. The cottages which they built for their accom- 
modation are still there. 

In going to the West Point Mills it is necessary to pass the 
old Cannonsborough Mill before alluded to. This is situated on the 
neck of the peninsula, and is now a lumber mill belonging to 
W. J. Bennett, Esq. From the bridge across the floodgate of 
the mill-pond, you get a view of some of the handsomest resi- 
dences on the Neck, including the mansion of John S. Eyan, 
Esq. ; the dwelling of Edward Sebring, Esq. ; the old Eutledge 
Mansion; the house of Andrew Simonds, Esq.; the residence of 
B. J. Whaley, Esq., and Gov. Bennett's house. The top of the 
elegant residence of the proprietor of the mill, Mr. W. J. Ben- 
nett, can be seen above the roofs of the lower houses that inter- 
vene between it and the mill. It is situated on Montague street, 
and is an ornament to that portion of the city. All this por- 
tion of Charleston is comparatively new, but the immediate 
neighborhood north of the mills contains many handsome 
houses, and is one of the most desirable localities in all Charles- 
ton for a private residence. 

Walking along President street, we come upon the back 
entrance of the 

ARSENAL, 

which, with the adjacent grounds, occupies the whole of a large 
square, and has its front entrance on Ashley street. It is not 
now a great and busy manufactory of arms as it was during the 
Confederate regime, but, though still and quiet, it nevertheless 
presents quite a warlike appearance. Cannon of all sizes and 
m great numbers, are laid in long rows in the yard, while the 
balls and shell are piled about in great heaps. Besides the 
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original Arsenal, there are smaller buildings, intended for offi- 
cers* residences, and a largQ armory and workshop erected by 
the Confederate authorities. There are a great many fine shade 
trees within the Arsenal enclosure, and the grounds are tastefully 
laid out. Across Ashley street, just opposite the main entrance 
to the Arsenal, is a huge tree, probably a century old, that starts 
right up in the middle of the sidewalk and extends its monstrous 
limbs entirely over the street. To the rear of the Arsenal is 
the river, scarcely a square off; or rather the water comes up that 
far, but it is more of a pond, the main channel of the river being 
distant half a mile and separated from this pond by a narrow 
strip of land that almost hides the river itself from view. From 
the foot of Bee street, which is on the north of the Arsenal 
and extends to the water, you can see the remains of the New 
Bridge and the cars of the Savannah and Charleston Bailroad 
on the other side, and some portion of the opposite bank, but 
the view is poor and scarcely worth looking at. We go from 
here to Cannon street and Spring street, and wander all over 
those regions so nearly rural, and can scarcely see anything 
worth noting. 

THS SPRING STREET METHODIST CHURCH 

is a large, imposing building, erected for the use of the whites. 
It is well proportioned, but made of ugly brick, and needs 
rough-casting. Pieces of wooden scantling connecting the upper 
part of the pillars that support the portico as if to strengthen 
them, gives that portion of the structure an awkward and unfin- 
ished appearance. Along Bogard street, which is next north of 
Spring street, there are large vacant lots which might be improved 
to advantage. Percey street, which is quite short, sets a good 
example to its longer fellows by having a row of elms on each 
side. 

Taking a straight course now for the eastern part of the city, 
we come at length to the 

ALMSHOUSE. 

The building now used as an Almshouse, was built for a 
cotton factory, some twenty years ago, but manufacturing did 
not pay in Charleston at that time, and the enterprising owners 
were obliged to sell out. It was used for awhile as a temporary 
home for the orphans, when the Orphan House was repaired 
and enlarged to its present imposing dimensions. The old &c- 
tory is 9, long brick building two and a half stories high, with 
cupola and numerous windows. It is surrounded by a wall 
which encloses a large yard and beautiful flower garden ; and to 
judge from outside appearance, the Charleston Almshouse is 
by no mQans so gloomy a place of refuge, as such institutions 
are usually represented by novelists to be. The building is 
situated on a high bluff on the banks of the Cooper, whicn is- 

* 4 
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not over one hundred yards distant, that is, the marsh, for the 
water is probably a quarter of a mile farther away. Between 
the Almshouse and the marsh and <3ommanding the river is the 

HALF-MOON BATTERY. 

This is a semi-circular earthwork, said to be a revolutionary 
relic, but was improved and manned by the Confederate forces 
in the late war. Ko guns now bristle from its summit, and 
no sound is Ifeard in its still neighborhood, save the lowing of 
a stray cow, the dashing of the waves, or the distant whistle of 
a locomotive or a steamboat. No courage is needed now to 
storm its threatening heights ; active limbs and strong lungs 
are all sufficient to carry you to the top, and if you gain 
no glory by the exploit, you likewise risk no wounds; and 
what is better than glory, you obtain a fine view of the har- 
bor. On a bright, clear day, with a stiff breeze blowing, 
the water scenery appears in all its beauty. The wind lashes 
the water into small waves with white caps, and fills the sails 
of the schooners and small boats, so that they move like things 
of life. Morris' Island with its low earthworks ; Sumter in its 
solitary grandeur ; Sullivan's Island with its bright beach ; the 
white houses amid the green trees of Mount Pleasant ; the yel- 
low bluffe of Christ Church ; and the blue waters of the Wando, 
are all features of the beautiful panorama that stretches itself 
before us. Returning our steps towards the west, we soon 
come to 

HAMPSTBAD MALL, 

a small enclosed park, adjacent to the Almshouse. This is 
planted with shade-trees and furnished with benches and gas- 
fight, so that it forms a pleasant resort in summer for the people 
of up town, who cannot conveniently go two miles to the Bat- 
tery, whenever they want to take a little exercise and breathe 
the fresh air. Still going west, emerging from Hampstead 
Mall by way of Columbus street, we soon come to the 

EASON IRON WORKS, 

situated at the comer of Columbus and Nassau streets. These 
Iron Works were established and did a very extensive business 
for a number of years before the war, and during the war were 
employed by the Confederate Grovernment for some of its 
heaviest work, such as rifling cannon, making propellers for 
steamers, doing the iron work of gun-boats and torpedo-boats, 
etc. Since the war, the proprietors, Messrs. Jas. M. Eason & 
Brother, have again turned their attention to more peaceful 
manufactures, and have turned out an immense number of 
boilers, stationary engines, rice mills, sugar-cane mills, ditch 
-digging machines, centrifugal pumps, phosphate washers, etc. 
ITumerous specimens of their ingenuity and skill may be expected 
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to be seen at the Fair. Proceeding to Meeting street, and going 
np nearly to Line street, we come to 

w. 8. henerey's machine shops. 

Here is every facility for the casting of iron and manufacture 
of machinery of all kinds, but Mr. Henerey pays special atten- 
tion to the manufacture of the McCarthy Cotton Gin, Brooks' 
Cotton Press, Bottoms* Horse Power, Henerey's Horse Power, 
Black's Sulky Cultivator, Williamson's Plough, Grist Mills, and 
all machinery for use on plantations. An inspection of his 
works will amply repay the visitor for the time it will occupy. 

Just below the shops of Mr. Henerey, at the corner of 
Columbus and Meeting street, are the immense 

SOUTH CAROLINA RAILROAD MACHINE SHOPS, 

where all the iron work of that great railroad is done. Here 
locomotives are made and repaired, the iron parts of cars manu- 
factured, and a hundred other things that it would occupy 
pages to mention in detail. Certainly, no visitor from the 
country, bent on learning all that he can in the city, will leave 
without paying a visit to these shops, and also to the 

SOUTH CAROLINA RAILROAD DEPOTS, 

extending from above Line street down to Hudson street. The 
depot on Hudson street was originally used as a passenger 
depot, but is now used for freight, the passenger depot being 
on Line street. All the depots are on a large scale, and are 
strongly and substantially built of brick, affording ample facili- 
ties for freight and accommodation for passengers, and reflect- 
ing credit on the liberality and enterprise of the company. 
Although somewhat out of the way, it will not do for the 
stranger to give up his explorations in the Neck until he has 
seen the 

NORTHEASTERN RAILROAD DEPOTS. 

These were all burnt during the war, but the company has 
since erected two large and handsome depots, one on Chapel 
street and the other on Washington street, each over two hun- 
dred feet long. The depot on Chapel street is used for the 
shipment and reception of freight, and that on Washington 
street is the passenger depot. Just below the passenger depot, 
on what was once Kailroad Accommodation wharf, and about 
one hundred yards east of Washington street, is the extensive 

DOOR AND SASH MANUFACTORY 

of Mr. p. p. Toale. This has been erected since the war, and 
has rapidly increased in business, and now furnishes doors, 
sashes and blinds to people in North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida and Alabama. Mr. Toale is about adding to 
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his establishment a department for the manufacture of ploughs, 
and when the Fair comes off he will have specimens of all bis 
different manufactures on exhibition. Beturning towards the 
Citadel by way of Charlotte street, we see some of the hand- 
somest private residences in the northeastern part of the city. 
Among these, one, the property of Mr. White, is especially 
worthy of note, as having been successively the headquarters 
of the two military satraps, Sickles and Can by. 
At the comer of EliEabeth street we come to 

ST. Luke's church, 

a large brick building in the Gothic style, left unfinished at 
the commencement of the war, and thougb it was the refuse of 
several Episcopal congregations during the war, and has been 
open for service regularly ever since, it yet lacks the finishing 
touches of the plasterer. Just across the street, and occupying, 
with its burying-ground and handsome wall, all the space on 
Charlotte street from Elizabeth street to Meeting street, stands 
the 

SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 

Eather a ponderous and ungraceful structure viewed from 
the outside, but within a very comfortable place of worship. It 
is known by many as Flynn's Church, Rev. Dr. Flynn having 
been the pastor many years ago, and Charleston being essen- 
tially a conservative place, sticking to old names as well as old 
customs. The present pastor. Rev. Thos. Smy the, D. D., one of 
the most distinguished divines of the Presbyterian persuasion, 
has preached there so long that scarcely any member of the 
present congregation can recollect his predecessor. 

The visitor has now been brought back to the Citadel, the 
point from which he started, and had better rest preparatory to 

A RAMBLE DOWN TOWN. 

Having already in his day amid the ruins exhausted the 
Burnt District, the visitor will now be enabled to confine his 
explorations to the pleasanter localities situated on either side 
that Sahara. He can prepare himself, however, for a long walk, 
for he has some distance to make, and a long list of churches, 
public buildings and places of business to visit. It is hard to 
tell where to begin, and much will depend upon whether you 
are staying at the Mills House or Charleston Hotel. We will 
suppose ourselves to be staying at the Mills House, as that 
will put us within a few steps of the principal group of public 
buildings, and enable us to plunge at once in medias res. 

THE FIRE-PROOF BUILDING 

is a curiously ugly and ill-contrived affair, at the comer of 
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Meeting and Chalmers streets, and within the enclosnre of the 
City Park. It has iron shutters to the windows and stone 
floors to the rooms, and being intended as a receptacle for im- 
portant records, seems to have been built with a view to make 
it look as much as possible like a huge '< Herring's safe," 
though it was, doubtless, built before those wonderful and 
sure protections against fire were discovered. It is only two 
stories high, is as broad as it is long, has two entries through 
the middle, steps before and steps behind, and steps in the mid- 
dle, and, in short, is about as eccentric a freak of architecture 
as you will see or hear of anywhere between this and the middle 
ages. Also, in the Park, but at the corner of Broad and Meet- 
ing streets, is the 

CITY HALL. 

Outside view, square, massive, unpretending; inside, lofly 
ceilings, large comfortable rooms. The vaults in the basement 
are used as offices for the detective police, and dungeons for 
their prisoners. A large hall, the whole length and two-thirds 
the width of the first floor, is the City Court room, the rest of 
the floor being devoted to the offices of City Treasurer and 
the City Assessor. The upper floor is devoted to the Council 
Chamber, Mayor's room. Clerk's room, and other offices. Coun- 
cil Chamber is quite a luxurious apartment. A rich Brussels 
carpet covers the floor ; the desks, table, sofas, chairs, etc., are 
plain but substantial, while the window curtains and the gas 
fixtures are of the most elegant description. Around the walls 
are hung, in handsome gut frames, full length portraits of 
Washington, Calhoun, Andrew Jackson, and Mr. Wm. Enston, 
and a half-length portrait of Zachary Taylor. These paintings 
are all by good artists, and are acknowledged to be first-rate 
likenesses. 

The Mayor's room and the Clerk's office have also been ele- 
gantly fitted up, although in not quite such superb style as the 
Council Chamber. A full length portrait of President Monroe, 
in a magnificent guilt frame, uniform in style with those in the 
Council Chamber, adorns the walls of the Mayor's room. Over 
the mantelpiece in the Clerk's office, is a large painting five 
feet long and five feet high, representing the Fire Department 
in 1840. 

There is also in the Council Chamber a miniature painting of 
the Marquis De Lafayette, executed by Mr. Charles Eraser, the 
well-known amateur artist of this city, the histoiy of which is 
somewhat remarkable. After the evacuation of Charleston by 
the Confederate forces, in February, 1865, it was taken out of 
the hands of the Clerk of Council, against his earnest remon- 
strances, by one Capt. Stanly, of the United States steamer 
State of Georgia^ which gallant officer also took off with him 
a large mirror from the Mayor's room to adorn his cabin, and 
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also a handsome chair for the same purpose. In November, 
1865, just after the election of Mayor Gaillard, it was sent by 
express to ex-Mayor Macbeth, unaccompanied by a letter, and, 
in fact, without any clue to where or whom it came from, save 
the express mark — " Norfolk, Va." 

Opposite to the City Hall, at the Northwest corner of Broad 
and Meeting streets, is the 

OLD STATE HOUSE. 

This is a large, old-fashioned three story brick building, in 
the Dutch style. The windows, especially those of the third 
story, are very small, and give it a dark and gloomy appear- 
ance, more like that of a jail than State House. It is now used 
as a Courthouse for the State Court, and the Sheriffs, Clerk's 
and Attorney-Generars offices are on the lower floor. Opposite 
the old State House, again on the southwest comer of ibroad 
and Meeting streets is the City Gruardhouse. This is a long, 
low two story building, with a portico in front, the pillars of 
which run up the height of both stories. There used formerly 
to be a colonnade on the east side of the Guardhouse, taking 
in the Meeting street pavement, but that was removed before 
the war. This is the headquarters of the Police force, and a 
large hall in the lower story is used as a dormitory, and one in 
the upper story as a drill room. There are also an entrance 
hall, court room, and comfortable quarters for the officers. 

ST. Michael's chttboh 

occupies the remaining comer of Meeting and Broad streets. 
Oar engraving will give a better idea of its appearance than 
any description we could make. St. Michael's is noted for the 
architectural beauty of its steeple, and for its musical chime of 
bells. The steeple is one hundred and sixty-eight feet in 
height, and consists of a series of ornamental chambers, gradu- 
ally rising from each other, and involving dimensions of great 
bulk and weight. The steeple has been, for many yeaife, the 
great landmark of the city from the sea, and there are now 
only two taller spires in the city, those of St. Philip's and the 
Citadel Square ^Baptist Church. The steeple of St. Finbar's, 
which was the second in height in the city, was destroyed by 
the Great Fire of 1861. During the American Bevolution, the 
bells of St. Michael's were carried to London by the British 
and offered for sale. Some liberal merchants of that city 
bought them, and returned them to the rightful owners. Da- 
ring the war of secession they were taken down and carried to 
Columbia for safety, and in the fire which destroyed that city 
were so much injured that they had to be sent to the foundry 
in London to be recast. On their return to the city they were 
welcomed by the people like old friends, and their familiar tones 
now serve to remind them of the happy days before the war. 
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Proceeding down Meeting street we soon see, on the west side, 
a few doors below the Guardhouse, and somewhat recessied 
from the street, the 

CHARLESTON CLUB HOUSE, 

a handsome three story brown stone building, erected before 
the war by one of the wealthiest clubs in America for their own 
entertainment. It is probably the handsomest and best ar- 
ranged Club House in this country ; but has, since the war, 
been sold to the United States Government, and is now used as 
a United States Courthouse. 
Nearly opposite the Club House is the 

SOUTH CAROLINA SOCIETY HALL. 

This building has nothing architecturally remarkable about 
it, and is only mentioned because it has been, for many years, 
the place of meeting of the Society to which it belongs— one of 
the most respectable and influential in the State. It was also 
many years ago the place where the St. Cecelia balls were 
held, and that Society has given several balls here since the 
war. A little further down, at the southwest comer of Meet- 
ing and Tradd streets, we come to the old 

SCOTCH CHURCH, 

or, as it is otherwise called, the First Presbyterian Church. 
This is a very large church, remarkable for its width and for 
having two cupolas. It is one of the oldest churches in the 
city, and its graveyard, which is very extensive, contains the 
burial-grounds of some of the oldest families. Adjoining the 
yard of the Scotch Church, on the south, is a very large red 
brick mansion, surrounded by an extensive flower garden. 
This was formerly the residence of Governor AUston, but is 
now occupied as a Catholic Colored Orphan Asylum. JPassing 
down Meeting street, through an avenue of handsome private 
residences, we come at last to 

THE BATTERY, 

or, as it used to be, and is still sometimes called White Point 
Garden. This is the Charleston substitute for a park, and an 
admirable substitute it is. It is the resort of almost the entire 
population in the hot afternoons and evenings of spring and sum- 
mer, and it is the great pride of the city. Without the Battery 
Charleston would not be Charleston ; and yet we once saw in a 
Northern magazine a very pretentious account of our humble 
city, in which not one word was said about the Battery. All 
the grounds south of South Bay street, from King street to East 
Bay, a distance of three squares, have been enclosed by an iron 
railing and planted with shade trees and grass. The park thus 
made is protected from the waters of the bay by a strong sea 
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wall, the top of which afibrds an admirable promenade. This 
wall extends up the east side of East Bay street as far as 
Southern wharf, a distance of more than two squares, and being 
higher here than on the south face, is often called the High 
Battery. On the south of the Battery, and connected with it 
by a bridge, is the Bathing House, a white wooden structure 
erected in the water for the accommodation of persons desirous 
of bathing in salt water. It is well patronized in summer, and 
ice cream, soda water, cakes and other refreshments are kept 
for sale in the upper part of the building. The Battery will 
not be fashionable in JNTovember, but no stranger who wishes 
hereafter to say that he has seen Charleston, should neglect to 
pay it at least one visit. Having taken a stroll around the 
Battery, let us proceed up East Say to Broad, where we wil^ 
find another group of noticeable buildings. Directly fronting 
Broad street, and commanding a full view of it from East Bay 
to Ashley Elver, is the old Customhouse, or, as it is better 
known now-a-days, the 

OLD POSTOFFIOE. 

This is now in a dilapidated condition, but parties are under 
contract with the Government to repair it, and it is to be hoped 
that it will soon be even a greater ornament to this part of the 
city than when it was first erected, more than a hundred years 
ago, as a customhouse for the British Government. It was here 
that Hayne was imprisoned, and here that 100,000 pounds of 
gunpowder hidden by General Moultrie, remained undiscovered 
by the British during their three years possession of the city. 
This was the custonmouse of Charleston until after the break- 
ing out of the war of secession, and also, for a number of years 
before the war, it was the postoffice, and of course is more 
known to the masses in this latter connection. Opposite the 
Old Postoffice, on the south side of Broad street, is the 

STATE BANK BUILDING, 

erected but a short time before the war, and one of the finest 
places of business in the city. It is built of brown stone, and 
is three stories high. The first floor is now occupied as an 
office by Messrs. Geo. A. Trenholm & Son, Bankers, and the 
second floor by the South Carolina Agricultural Society. 
Entirely enclosing the State Bank on the south and west, is the 
mammoth printing establishment and printers' warehouse of 
Messrs. 

WALKER, EVANS k COGSWELL. 

This building is four stories high, and fronts on both Broad 
and East Bay streets. The lower story is occupied by the 
store, in which stationery and printers' materials are sold. The 
second story is occupied by the engine, paper stock, and book- 
printers ] the third, by the presses, the job printers, and the 
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engraving department ; the fourth story by rulers and binders. 
Blank book manufacturing and job printing are carried on here 
on a larger scale than anywhere in the South, and a better 
stock of stationery and printers' materials cannot be found 
south of the Potomac. Messrs. Walker, Evans & Cogswell are 
also the publishers of The Eural Carolinian, the best and 
handsomest agricultural magazine ever published in the South. 
They are also advertising agents for the country press, and the 
largest part of the advertising of the city is done through 
them. On the opposite corner is the handsome building of Mr. 
John S. Kiggs, the lower part of which is occupied by him as 
a broker's office, and also as the office of the Charleston City 
Bailway Company, of which he is President. The second story 
is occupied by the 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 

This building has been recently enlarged and improved, 
and is now an ornament to this part of the city. A little higher 
up East Bay, we find the office of the 

<' CHARLESTON COURIER,*' 

the oldest paper in the State, and one of the oldest and most 
respected in the country. It is regarded as the commercial 
paper of the city, and supplements the New York Journal of 
Commerce on the files of all the principal merchants. Not far 
above the Courier office is the 

planters' and mechanics' bank, 

a large building, with a lofty and imposing portico in front. Its 
interior is remarkably well arranged, and is a most convenient 
banking room. Next door is the 

FIRST national BANK, 

formerly the Farmers' and Exchange Bank. This is a fanciful 
and ornate brown stone building in the Moorish style, the inte- 
rior being higly finished with arabesque work from floor to 
ceiling, and lighted by a skylight in the roof. Next door but 
one, is the 

UNION BANK, 

a large three story rough-cast building, which must have been 
one of the mansions of the aristocracy in revolutionary times. 
No stranger would ever take it for a bank, especially as the 
entrance is not on the street, but in the yard, and must be 
approached through a gate. The corporation is one of the few 
that has survived the war, and was even before the war regarded 
as one of the best and strongest in the State. A few doors 
higher up is the 

DAILY news office, 

formerly the old French Coffee House. The building is admi- 
rably adapted to its present purposes, and fully justifies the 
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judgment of the enterprising proprietors of the News in its 
selection. The News was first published in 1865, but has now 
become firmly established, and has taken a leading position 
among the papers of the State. After leaving the News office 
on our walk up the Bay, we pass a large number of grocery, 
grain and oil stores, and at length come opposite the 

NEW CUSTOMHOUSE. 

This is a very large and handsome marble building, but still 
in an unfinished condition, being temporarily roofed over to 

?rotect it from the weather, and fitted up inside for present use. 
t has alreadv cost millions of dollars, and will cost a million 
more to finish it in proper style. If it ever is finished it will be 
an ornament to the city and a credit to the Government, but in 
its present condition, it suggests that Uncle Sam is bankrupt, 
or at least in very straightened circumstances. The Custom- 
house is at the comer of 

THE MARKET, 

and the market is one of the institutions of Charleston. Our 
people are firmly convinced that it is the cleanest, coolest, most 
convenient market on the face of the earth ] and probably for 
this climate, no better plan for a market could be devisea. It 
consists of a row of low sheds, extending along the middle of a 
very wide street, supported by thick bnck pillars and arches. 
The stalls are arranged in single rows on each side of these 
sheds, leaving a roomy and shady walk between. One -shed or 
market is devoted to beef, another to small meats, another 
to vegetables, another to fruit, another to fish, and another to 
poultry. The butchers are mostly colored, and the market- 
women almost entirely so, and they still say as of yore, '' this 
way my massa," " this way my missus." The market is open 
every day until ten o'clock, A. M., and on Saturday night, until 
bell ring. When the market is open it is always crowded, 
especially so on a Saturday night, and nothing could be more 
entertaining to an observant stranger than a walk through it at 
that time. K he visits the market in the daytime, he will be 
sure to become acquainted with the 

CHARLESTON EAGLE. 

This melancholy bird, vulgarly called a buzzard, is one of the 
peculiar institutions of our beloved metropolis, that deserves a 
passing notice at our hands. The headquarters of the eagle are in 
Market street, in the neighborhood of the butchers' temple, and 
there, of a fine morning, he may be seen in all his glory, fl^ng, 
flapping, moping, standing, fi^htin^, stealing, walking, sailings 
running. This eagle is a sombre bird, dark of hue, gloomy in 
countenance, and remarkably taciturn — a voiceless oird, that 
flies without a song and eats without a quack. So far this eagle 
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is respectable — ^gravity is dignity, silence is wisdom. But, alas ! 
for his respectability, the Charleston eagle is a glutton. The 
race to which he belongs are winged hyenas, they scent corpses 
from afar ; bat our bird has become, by habit and education, 
simply a glutton, gorging himself on refuse meat which is not 
yet putrid. He might prefer his food a little more game, if 
allowed to indulge in the natural idiosyncracies of his appetite, 
but he meets with much competition in the eatins business, and he 
must swallow his food quickly or not at all. Where his respect- 
ability ends, however, his utility begins, and in this he resembles 
many an unfeathered biped who makes his living by doing the 
dirty work of life. Our eagle might flap his sombre wings and 
shake his melancholy head with the unction of a parson and 
the dignity of a judge, and yet be a lawful target for every 
wandering brickbat, mischievous arrow, or idle ball; but fortu« 
nately for his comfort and his safely he can eat dirt, for which 
quality he was promoted by our sage forefathers to the posi- 
tion of scavenger, and presented with the freedom of the city, 
and with a perpetual insurance on his life. He thus belongs to a 
privileged class that has not been abolished by the rump Con- 
gress, and, like other aristocrats, he sometimes puts on airs and 
abuses his franchise. He has been known to steal meat from a 
market-basket, and to make frequent raids upon the butchers' 
stalls, and yet these trespasses were committed with impunity, 
the law protecting his life by a penalty of five dollars. When 
carried away by the passion of gluttony, his breaches of the 
peace are frequent, and in fact so notorious, that they have been 
celebrated by an old poet in the following verses : 

" A gallant sight it is, to see 

The Buzzards in their glory, 
Fall out about an old beef knee 

And fight till they are gory !'' 

The market extends from East Bay to Meeting street, and in 
fact there was until recently a fish market beyond Bast Bay ; 
but that has been taken down by the present City Government 
to make way for ofSces for the market dignitaries. Pursuing 
our way westward, however, we shall only go as far as Church 
street, and then turn down that street until we reach 

ST. PHILIP'S CHURCH. 

Among the old, old people of Charleston, St. Philip's is known 
as "The Old Church," and St. Michael's as "The New Church." 
The first, St. Philip's Church, having been built before St. 
Michael's. But in reality the present St. Philip's is of compara- 
tively recent construction, having been erected since 1834, in 
which year the original building was destroyed by fire. It is 
one of the handsomest churches in the city, both inside and out, 
and its steeple is two hundred feet in height. The churchyard 
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is very large, occupying extensive grounds on both sides of the 
street. There are many ancient family burial-grounds here, 
but the tomb which the stranger will care most to see is that 
of John C. Calhoun. It is across the street from the church, 
and is covered by a plain marble slab. Just below St. Philip's 
Church, at the corner of Church street and Queen street, 
diagonally opposite each other, are two of Charleston's ancient 
hostelries, the Commercial House and Planters' Hotel. The 
former is now occupied as the St. Philip's Church Home, for 
the poor widows of the congregation, ana the latter, which is a 
fine building and has been thoroughly renovated since the war, 
is used as a private boarding-house. 

The visitor has now seen most that is worthy of note in that 
part of the city lying south of the Burnt District, and is within 
one square of the Mills House, where he had better go and get 
his dinner. 




AROUND THE HARBOR. 



There remains for the exploration of the visitor now only 
that portion of the city lying between the Burnt District and 
Calhoun street ; but as he is probably tired now of walks and 
rambles, it will be best for him, before concluding his investiga- 
tion of the town, to take an excursion around the harbor. 

INTRODUCTION. 

To a native of Charleston, or to a visitor to her historic 
scenes, there can be no more agreeable employment for a few 
idle days than an excursion around the harbor. We say a few 
idle days and not an idle day, because we do not mean one of 
those flving steamboat trips about the bay which leave the 
impression on one's mind of a music and dance room with Castle 
Pinckney, Mount Pleasant, Sullivan's Island, Sumter, Morris' 
and James' Islands, and White Point Garden flitting indistinctly 
by the window, but a bona fide excursion to all the points of 
interest in the harbor, with a view of ascertaining what sort of 
places those are of which one hears and reads so much, or else, 
if you were well acquainted with them in the past, to find out 
their present condition and compare it with your recollections. 

ON BOARD THE STEAMER. 

Had you gone to sleep at the commencement of the war, and 
be now just waking up, you could still find your way to Mount 
Pleasant as of yore. The ferry boat still leaves the foot of 
Market wharf, and no change has been made in the neighbor- 
hood that could possibly lead one astray. The unfinished cus- 
tomhouse, the fish dock, the neighboring shanties, all 16ok as 
if some new Joshua had commanded the sun to stand still, not 
for five hours, but for five years. 

You pay for your ticket and discover that it costs twenty- 
five cents instead of twelve and a half, and that Murray takes 
the money and not Berry. 

In the ladies cabin, a few Mount Pleasant ladies are discuss- 
ing their domestic affairs, how one has to wait dinner on her 
husband until dark, and how the husband of another has for- 
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bidden her ever to wait. Step up on deck and take a look 
around. Unless you are a man of very extensive travels, it has 
seldom fallen to your lot to see a nobler bay or more commo- 
dious harbor, or to feel a more delightful and exhilarating 
breeze. Given a bright day with only clouds enough to relieve 
the monotonous blue of the sky, and Charleston harbor affords 
as pleasant a sail as can be found in a long journey. Near at 
hand, after you have left the wharf for five minutes, is Castle 
Pinckney, with its unscarred earthworks, bribtling cannon, and 
neatly finished barracks. It played an unimportant part in the 
war, but during the military despotism whicn succeeded it was 
used as a BastiTe, and many an innocent man was there confined 
in irons. Somewhat further you see, almost in mid-channel, 
the remains of Fort Eipley, a small but powerful earthwork, 
built during the war, on an artificial foundation, to protect the 
city from any advance of the enemies shipping. It is now in a 
very dilapidated condition, and entirely dismantled, but could 
still be repaired and used in case of emergency. Beyond that 
you see the^een banks of James' Island, on which stand the 
remains of Fort Johnson, from which the first shell of the war 
was thrown. Morris' Island, Fort Sumter and Sullivan's Island, 
skirt the horizon, all between being a beautiful sheet of water. 
On the left again Mount Pleasant and Christ Church, the blue 
waters of the Wando and Cooper, and the upper wharves of 
the city complete the circle. The boat nears Mount Pleasant, and 
the houses or the little town are seen scattered picturesquely 
among the trees upon a bluff of yellow sand. Tou can count 
twenty houses immediately on the bluff, and most conspicuous 
among them is the lighthouse. This is a neat cottage in the 
Swiss style, with a cupola for the lamp. All the other houses 
are whitewashed, and are built in plain Southern summer resi- 
dence fashion, but this is brown, and built as if intended for the 
bottom of an Alp, with its roof so steep as to effectually divide 
the impending avalanche. We have just time to make these 
observations and architectural criticisms, when the boat strikes 
the wharf and wo are at 

MOUNT PLEASANT. 

The wharf looks the same as of yore — a good pier with a 
small depot and a covered gateway at the end of a long bridge. 
Walking up the wharf, the words " Mount Pleasant Headquar* 
ters,^' painted in large, black letters on the side of a white- 
washed bouse, stares us in the face, and suggests ideas of 
whiskey straight; but, withstanding the temptation, we cast 
our eyes to the left, and see the lot left vacant by the burning 
of the Mount Pleasant Hotel, a short time before the commence- 
ment of the war, which is still unoccupied, and has become so 
grass-grown that, bein^ altogether unenclosed, there is now no 
sign that it ever was the site of a handsome building. 
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Perhaps the most interesting spot in the little village, and 
the one that will attract most visitors, is the 

soldiers' BUBTINa GROUND. 

It contains about an acre of ground in an elevated situation, 
and here lie buried not only the remains of Confederates and 
Federal soldiers who died or were killed during the late war, 
but also those of several of the State troops who died during 
the war of 1812. To the memory of these last a monument 
was erected many years ago, which still stands, and, though 
in a somewhat dilapidated condition, is the most conspicuous 
object in the burial ground. It is built of brick, and the upper 
part is a pyramid, which rests on a square foundation, on two of 
the sides of which marble slabs have been let in, while the other 
two have been covered with white plaster to resemble the mar- 
ble. One of the slabs bears the following inscription : '^ On the 
18th of June, 1812, the United States of America declared war 
against Great Britain. At the first sound of the trumpet, the 
patriot soldiers who sleep beneath this monument flew to the 
standard of liberty. Here they fell beneath the scythe of 
Death. The sympathies of the brave, the tear of the stranger, 
and the slow dirges of the camp attended them to their tomb : 

< <* How sleep the brave who sink to rest, 
With all their country's wishes blest, 
The laurel leaf of shining green 
Will still around their tomb be seen.' '' 

On the other side is the following: 

" Sacred to the memory of Sergeants Tillman, Goodrich, and 
Adam C. Spencer; also, of William Aarant, David Eutland, 
John Williams, John A. Placide, Thomas Madden, William 
McLellan, Henry Kilgore, John Taylor, John Bruce, and Harris 
Lancaster, private soldiers of the 3d regiment of State troops." 

Scattered irregularly around this monument are the graves 
of some fifty or sixty Confederate soldiers, without a head 
board, and, in some cases, without even a mound to mark the 
last resting place of men who poured out their blood in defence 
of their country. 

FORTIFICATIONS. 

Of these not much can be said. At the eastern extremity of 
Mount Pleasant, just beyond that part of the town called Hin- 
nantsville, is an old earthwork green with grass, which was 
once mounted with two guns. This took part in the bombard- 
ment of Fort Sumter in 1861, and Captain Johnson, afterwards 
Lieutenant Colonel Johnson, of the Hampton Legion, supported 
the battery with his company of volunteers. The battery was 
never again in action, and Ben Johnson only once — at the first 
battle of Manassas — ^where he fell gallantly leading his men 
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into the foremost of the fi^ht. At the other end of the village 
there is also a small earthwork, but it was never mounted. 
Some five or six miles from the village is a long line of breast- 
works, extending from the Wando Eiver to the seashore. 
Although without any important fortifications, Mount Pleasant 
was, during the whole war, a depot for troops, and in that way 
the houses and fences were much injured, and the latter, in many 
instances, entirely destroyed. 

SOOIAL CONDITION OF MOUNT PLEASANT. 

Of this we are ^lad to be able to speak favorably. Cotton 
planting in the neighborhood has been very successful, and that 
in numerous ways has brought money into the village; and, 
though money is said to be the root of all evil, it is certainly 
the source of much good. 

There are more stores in the village now than ever before, 
and, though for some reasons they do not conduce to the quiet 
of the [)lace, yet they are indubitable signs of a certain kind of 
prosperity. Mount Pleasant was for so long a time the depot 
for disbanding and paying off colored troops, that it is wonder- 
ful how orderly and quiet the place is now. 

Mount Pleasant is a summer residence for business men of the 
city and planters of the neighborhood, but in these hard times 
few people can afford two homes, and most of the inhabitants 
remain in tbe village all the year round. It is one of the pret- 
tiest little villages m the State, and if there are any of our read- 
ers who have never been there, we advise them by all means to 
go at the first opportunity. 

SULLIVAN'S ISLAND. 

Landing at the wharf, and walking up the back beach, you 
can still recognize the island, but on the front beach nothing 
looks as it did before the war, or even after the first battle of 
Port Sumter. We go to Port Moultrie by way of the front 
beach, and all that looks familiar is the breakwater and the 
harbor. We clamber over earthwork after earthwork, and see 
six cannon, five columbiads and one large banded gun, two or 
three cows and goats, and nothing more of interest, except the 
few houses built since the war, until we reach 

FORT MOULTRIE. 

This renowned fortress, though still a fort, is quite a ruin. 
The walls still stand, and the furnace for heating shot, and there 
are a few cannon mounted, but the barracks are all gone. It is 
truly a melancholy sight, and the mind reverts with pain to the 
glorious old celebrations of the 28th of June, when all was 
peace, plenty, prosperity and good cheer. 

Going from the fort, further down the front beach, you come 
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what improved in strength since it was first manned by the 
Yigilant Eifles, in the spring of 1861. There are no guns on 
the fort now, and its peaceful appearance is still fhrther 
increased by the Surf House, which has been erected since the 
close of the war for the accommodation of visitors to the 
island. In front of Fort Beauregard is the most beautiful part 
of Sullivan's Island beach. It is a wide and almost level strip 
of hard white sand, with a few sea shells scattered here and 
there over its surface. Years ago the shells were numerous, 
and many of them of rare beauty, but for a long time they 
have been scarce, whether because of their being carried off by 
visitors, or on account of the increase of steam navigation in 
the harbor, it is difficult to tell, but probably both these causes 
have combined with others to diminish the number of shells on 
the beach. A continuation of one's stroll towards the eastern 
end of the island brings you soon to the Myrtles, and finally to 
the old battery which used to be manned by the Washington 
Light Infantry in 1861, and where the United States Govern- 
ment is said to be intending to erect an iron-clad turreted fort. 
Here you have a view of the open sea, of Drunken Dick Shoals 
and Long Island. Just back of this is the old camping ground 
of Pettigrew's Bifle Eegiment at the time of the first bombard- 
ment of Fort Sumter. Returning down the back beach you 
?ass what is now the most thickly settled part of the island, 
'he houses are generally small, even when they attain the dig- 
nity of two stories, although there are several that are of 
respectable size and appearance, especially in the neighborhood 
of Fort Moultrie. Speaking of Fort Moultrie leads us to men- 
tion the group of palmettoes that still survives to preserve the 
legendary fame of that noble tree. None have that freshness 
of leaf that distinguished them when they greeted the sea- 
breeze with a rustle ere the cannon's ball nad taught them a 
shriller sound, but, like battered warriors, with many a scar of 
shell and bullet, they remain so many veteran witnesses of the 
raging conflict of which there is no sign in the stillness that, 
surrounds them. A particular palmetto of this group that we 
specially remember, with its crowning glory of sword leaves 
entirely gone, and with its bare trunk, almost divided in two 
by a shell cut, over which the spongy fibres of the wood have 
closed, would form a more apt emblem of our State in her 
present woeful condition than the live tree that still adorns her 
banner, if a banner she can boast, and which is but a sad 
mockery of the glory that has gone, and the integrity of being 
lost never to be recovered. Sullivan's Island, with its memen- 
toes of peace, its relics of war, its gradually returning pros- 
perity, upon the very confines of an uncertain ocean, is a con- 
densed epitome of the whole Southern country and its 
unfathomable future. 

5 
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FORT SUMTER. 



On a magnificently beautiful morning, with the sun shedding 
brilliant rays, and a still breeze roughening the waters of the 
bay, let us leave Sullivan's Island in a row boat to visit the 
ruins of the fort that had proved impregnable for four long 
years to the assaults of land batteries, iron-clads and storming 
parties. 

As we come beneath the shadow of old Sumter, our memory 
is busy with vanquished hopes and vain regrets. Who that 
has fought for the Confederacy from first to last with unceasing 
love and never failing trust, and was so blind in his devotion as 
to be stunned by the surrender of our armies, can approach 
Fort Sumter without a rekindling of emotions that the blank 
despair of utter failure had stilled. Sumter was a Gibraltar in 
our imagination, and we saw it fall after a two days' bombard- 
ment, and cheered the ensign of a new nation as it fluttered to 
the breeze to celebrate its first victory. We listened through 
the whole dread length of an unsuccessful war for tidings of its 
fate, and each fresh account of its gallant defence cheered our 
hearts ; and when finally the history of the siege and defence of 
Sumter as a Southern fortress was closed without the enemy 
being able to boast of its capture, we thanked God for his mor- 
tification which we knew was great. It is, therefore, with 
many varied emotions that we climb the walls of Sumter. The 
face of the fort towards Moultrie and the city still bears some 
resemblance to its former self. The brick wau still stands. So 
much of it as is towards the city and has not been knocked off 
by missiles from Morris' Island remains smooth and without a 
scar. Towards Moultrie there are considerable scars made by 
the balls of the first bombardment. There is now no such 
thing as a gateway to the fort, but you climb directly over the 
wall from a wharf, which projects towards Morris* Island. The 
sea face of the fort, and more especially the face towards 
Morris' Island, is a slanting mound of sand and rubbish some 
thirty or forty feet high. There is a ledge of rock all round 
the fort, on which a storming party might gain a footing, bat ' 
the rugged ascent is such as to deter the stoutest heart from 
making the attempt. After you have gained the summit of the 
wall, a look into the interior is followed instantly by a feeling 
of disappointment. You see nothing but what appears to be 
the dry bed of a lake, no guns, no soldiers ; only a few small 
cabins that remind you of huts on a mountain side. It seems a 
complete wreck, ana it is not until you have entered a galleiy 
and descended into the casemates that you perceive that it is 
still a fortress of great strength, in fact stronger than it ever 
was before. The garrison at present consists of only a small 
squad, but there are in the casemates great guns that look as if 
they must have been put there first and the fort built over 
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them. A small wooden lighthouse now stands on the sea wall, 
of the fort, and it is said that it indicates the spot where a 
turreted iron-clad fortification is to be erected, but at present, 
when you have walked round the battered walls, and explored 
the dark galleries and casemates, you have seen all that there 
is of Sumter. 

MORRIS' ISLAND. 

We land on the wide, white beach at Cummings' Point, and 
where were the Mortar Battery and Stevens' Iron-Clad Battery, 
we see a large earthwork, the remains of " Fort Putnam." Two 
or three one-hundred pounder Parrot guns are bearing on the 
city, and are placed at an elevation of almost forty-five degrees ; 
a few more guns are pointed in the direction of Sullivan's 
Island, a stockade fence divides Fort Putnam from the marsh, 
and an old flag staff still stands but bears no colors. We stroll 
up the old military road and pass a continuous series of fortifi- 
cations, resembling Fort Putnam in almost every respect for 
about half a mile. At length we come to Battery Wagner. 
The fort now consists of two nigh sand walls, extending entirely 
across the island, which is here very narrow, joined by a short 
wall on the sea side, and the embankment is higher on the sea 
side than elsewhere. In front of the fort is a large canal, now 
dry, and not very deep, but which was probably much deeper 
and filled with water when the battery was built. We have 
heard much praise lavished on Battery Wagner, but we are 
inclined to think that its great strength must nave consisted ki 
the bravery of the men who defended it. 

The.appearance of Morris' Island, in front of Battery Wagner, 
has much changed. The houses have all disappeared, and the 
hill on which they stood has disappeared also. We cannot 
locate Vinegar Hill, the old encampment of the Irish Volun- 
teers, and in fact the island is a perfect flat until you come to 
the old sand hills where the Lighthouse used to stand. Here 
were the quarters of the Palmetto Guard, and the scene of many 
a royal frolic. They have seen different soldiering since then, 
and many a youth that complained of hard times then has 
fallen on the battle-fields of Virginia, Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania. Just across Lighthouse Inlet is Folly Island, where 
Gilmore erected his masked battery, and thus gained a march 
on his antagonist that was never recovered. A walk back to 
Gummiuj^s' Point along the beach gives you an opportunity to 
enjoy a fine sea view and to pick up sea shells which are quite 
plentiful. Morris' Island beach is in every way more attractive 
than that of Sullivan's Island ; it is wider, whiter, dryer, com- 
mands a better view of the ocean, and has a greater variety of 
shells. A walk on Morris' Island is as pleasant an episode in 
an afternoon's dail as would be furnished by any locality of the 
harbor. 
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CONCLUSION. 



We have now seen all of interest except the Lazaretto or 
Pesthouse, and you will probably omit that until some other 
occasion. We have sketched this excursion a way that it is 
sometimes made ; but, perhaps, the best plan is to charter one 
of those beautiful yachts always to be had, such as the Eleanor 
or Maggie Mitchell, and selecting some fine day start from 
Southern wharf at daylight, run up along the wharves to 
Bailroad Accommodation wharf, so as to see them all, and then 
cut across to HaddrelPs Point, getting a good view of the 
mouths of the Cooper and Wando, and thence round the harbor 
via Mt. Pleasant, Sullivan's Island, Fort Sumter, Morris' Island, 
and James' Island, stopping long enough at each place to go 
over the ^ interesting points, and return about dark, which can 
be accomplished on a good day with a fair wind. It the 
weather, however, is at all unfavorable, the route we have fol- 
lowed in imagination is the best, as it gives you an opportunity 
of stopping for the night either at Mt. Pleasant or on ouUivan's 
Inland, without any great additional expense. 



THE CHARLESTON PHOSPHATES. 



No sketch of the City of Charleston at the present day would 
be complete without some account of the discovery and qualities 
of the Charleston Phosphates. Accordingly we give below 
about the best and most readable account that we can find : 

HISTORY OF THE DISOOVBEY. 

The discovery of the chemical properties of the phosphate 
rocks of South Carolina has been the sequel, if not the result, of 
laborious researches, extending over a period of many years. 
The rare combination of scientific and practical knowledge that 
was requisite to demonstrate their value, precludes the idea of 
that result having been attained by accident. Upon an exami- 
nation of the records it appears that those rocks have been 
handled by men of science for perhaps over half a century, and 
the only wonder is that they did not sooner suspect their real 
worth. A mere hint, twenty-five years ago, might have served 
to turn the useless nodules or ^^ coprolites,'* so-called, strewn 
over the fields, and lying along the roadside, into so many 
rocks of gold. 

It was ascertained many years ago that the coast of South 
Carolina, particularly the neighborhood of Charleston, was very 
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rich in marl; and as this was a cheaper artificial manure than 
any that could be procured from abroad, it received a ^eat 
degree of attention. Every chemist within reach analyzed the 
product of particular pits. Some of those, the richest in carbo- 
nate of lime, were found near the Ashley River, from four to 
twelve miles above the city. They were analyzed at different 
periods by Dr. Edmund Eavenel, Mr. Edmund Euffin, Dr. 
Tuomey, Dr. J. Lawrence Smith, Professor C. U. Shepard, Dr. 
St. Julien Eavenel, and others. All these gentlemen stated in 
their analyses that the marl analyzed by them contained more 
or less (six to fifteen per cent.) of phosphate of lime, then and 
ever since recognized by savans as a valuable fertilizing con- 
stituent of those earths. They, however, only analyzed the 
clay in which were imbedded the stones now known as phos- 
phate nodules ; and it is interesting to find that the existence 
of these is incidentally stated in one form or another in every 
description of the marls of the low country of South Caro- 
lina K)und in any of the journals of twenty-five years ago. 
These stones were thrown aside as useless, indeed, they 
were considered as a great disadvantage to the land. No one 
appeared to dream, until very recently, that the rocks were 
the most valuable part of the ground; the time had not yet 
come. But it is undeniable that the attention first directed to 
these deposits by the diggers of marl led to the discovery of 
a rich bed of fossils, known to geologists as the "Charleston 
Fish Basin,'' and this in its turn, perhaps, to the discovery of 
the phosphates. 

In this region are found the most wonderful remains of an- 
cient and extinct species of animals. There are whole acresi 
richly studded with fossils. Among these have been recognized 
the Dones of the mammoth, mastodon, megatherium, mylodon, 
me^lonyx, phpcodon, several varieties of the sauri ; also, teeth 
and bones of the shark and numerous other fishes in great 
variety ; also, teeth and bones of the horse, dog, sheep, ox and 
hog, differing but little, if at all, from those belonging to our 
present domestic animals. Pieces of potteiy, also, have been 
found, together with stone hatchets, all in this same bed, almost 
identical in their character with similar remains found some 
years since near Abbeville, in France. There have also been 
found one or two human bones, though the evidence on this 
point is still somewhat defective. 

This strange collection, this miniature sepulchre of the ages, 
where animals extinct sleep side by side with others, the ances- 
tors, perhaps, of our daily companions — ^where men, beasts, 
reptiles and fishes would seem to have found a common grave— 
these fossils occur in the post-pleiocene strata. They have been 
described in the scientific journals by Professor F. S. Holmes, 
who has devoted many years to their study. These descriptions 
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have attracted many savans, among them Professor Agassiz, 
Ck>aDt Portalis, and Dr. Leidy. These gentlemen have revelled 
in the contemplation of this immense paleontological museom^. 
They passed by the phosphate rocks deigning them not worth a 
word of notice. They had come here to see sharks' teeth as 
large as a man's hand, pieces of antediluvian pottery, and the 
upper maxillary of the mastodon ; how could they be expected 
to stop to consider what would enrich the poor worn-out lands 
of South Carolina? But let no one for this reason sneer at 
impractical learning. That which seems impractical to-day, 
may, indeed will, become practical and usefol to-morrow. It 
was not to be expected that these gentlemen would investigate 
what lay beyond their province. They were not chemists. 

But to proceed : There were two &cts that contributed mate- 
rially to the discovery under consideration. First, Charleston 
felt the want of a cheap fertilizer ; and, secondly, the Ashley 
marls were still looked to as a probable source of the raw 
material from which such a fertilizer might be manufactured. 
A shipwrecked cargo of Sombrero '^ rock " guano, some ten 
years ago, was brought to Charleston, and a specimen sub- 
mitted to Dr. Shepara for analysis. He found it rich in the 
phosphate of lime, and now for the first time had it brought 
Lome to him that guano, or its equivalent as a fertilizer, may 
be found in hard rock-like masses. He says that this directed 
his attention to the nodules of the Ashley, and he intended to 
examine them, but the war intervened, and another now reaps 
the honors of discovery. Dr. Shepard, however, in a paper 
which he read before the South Carolina Medical Association, 
in ]JB58, proved conclusively that be was aware of the presence 
of this valuable material. 

Still earlier, we have interesting mention of the phosphate 
recks. In the proceedings of the South Carolina Agricultural 
Association, published in the Sovthem Agriculturist^ Charleston, 
June, 1844, mention is made of the early efforts, looking to the 
improvement of native material for fertilizing purposes. Mr. F. 
S. Holmes, formerly Professor of Geology in Charleston College, 
at that time a planter residing at '^ Springfield," on the Ashley, 
a few miles above Charleston, states that the circumstance that 
led to the finding of his richest marl pits, was simply finding 
two large sharks' teeth on an old causeway that passed through 
his plantation. These teeth were quite abundant in the marl 
beds of the Ashley Biver, and he concluded that marl could not 
be &r from the surface. "I began," he says, "removing the 
top soil in the pit, and the labor was not harder than 'ditch- 
ing in a fair soil ; but, upon reaching the rockSy a layer of about one 
foot thick, intermixed with stiff blue clay, the pickaxe had to be 
used. The strata were as follows : 
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FEET. INOHBS. 

L Strata of Marsh Sand • 1 

2. Strata of White Sand 3 

3. Strata of Marl Mocks closely imbedded 

in stiff blue clay, of very irregular 
shape, filled with holes, and the prints 
of shells and small clams, in sizes 
seldom larser than a whole brick, 
but generally of the size of a man's 
fist 1 3 

4. Dark sand, blue clay and pebbles 1 

5. Blue and gray sand with a large quan- 

tity of finely divided shelly matter, 
and numerous mussels, clams and 
other shells ; also, sharks' teeth of 
various sizes and shapes 1 

Total 4 6 

6. Marl of dark or brown color, containing from 60 to 71 per 
cent, of carbonate of lime. 

The American Journal of Science and Arty rSilliman's,) for 
May, 1849, contains an article by Professor Holmes on the 
geology of Charleston. Here he states that the geological 
formations on which Charleston is built are identical in age, 
and similar in other respects to those tipon which the great 
cities of London and Paris are located. This was ascertained 
some twenty years ago, but the phenomenon was and is of 
interest to geologists only on account of the many and rare fos- 
sils which rewarded the search of the curious. In 1867, how- 
ever, it became known, by the accidental perusal of a small 
book, (Austed's Lectures on Practical Geology,) that there are 
vast deposits of phosphate rocks near London, just as there are 
in the vicinity of Charleston ; and, moreover, that these rocks 
near London — nearly identical in composition and in surround- 
inffs with those near Charleston — were being turned into a valu- 
aole fertilizer. This, for the first time, opened Professor Holmes' . 
eyes to the great importance and economic value of the recently 
discovered chemical composition of the Ashley phospha>tes. it 
is fair, however, to state here that other scientific gentlemen 
claim to have appreciated the value of the discovery fully as 
soon as they saw the analysis, having long known, as they say, 
that these rocks contained phosphate of lime. 

" At Ashley Ferry, ten miles northwest of Charleston," Pro- 
fessor Holmes says, in the paper above referred to, " the stra- 
tum of ' red or iron ore clay,* with its thin seam of gray sand is 
exposed in a section of the river bank, rising immediately upon 
the eocene marl, while under the city a bed of post-pleiocene 
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intervenes. Imbedded in the peaty substance in the lower ter- 
tiary, are numbers of *rolled and water- worn rocks of all sizes, 
from a few inches to a foot in diameter, a fracture of any one of 
which discloses the same forms of fossils as are seen in the great 
marl bed below, of which, no doubt, these are fragments broken 
off by the action of the sea, and. rolled into bowler-like masses, 
their nature changed by some chemical process, whereby nearly 
all the lime has been extracted and the casts of the shell are 
left preserved in a silicious rock, emitting, when broken, a foetid 
odor.** 

HOW THE DISOOVEBY WAS MADE. 

Dr. N. A. Pratt, a well-known chemist of this city, and now 
a prominent officer of one of the phosphate manufacturing 
companies, claims and generally enjoys the credit of having 
first definitely ascertained by analysis, and announced to the 
world the value of the nodules which had previous been looked 
upon as worthless rocks. In a pamphlet on the subject, pub- 
lished sometime since, he gives a very interesting account of 
the circumstances under which the discovery was made. Du- 
ring the war, the stringency of the blockade and the scarcity 
of gunpowder compelled the Confederate Government to organ- 
ize a special department, known as the Nitre and Mining 
Bureau, and charged with the duty of furnishing the material 
wherewith to supply the Southern magazines. Dr. Pratt held 
a high position in this bureau, and it was while in the pursuit 
of his official investigations that he was first led to suspect the 

gresence of the valuable fertilizing material in this neighbor- 
ood, which has since been made the source of so much profit 
both to manufacturers and consumers. At the close of the war, 
he at once directed his attention to the development of this hid- 
den wealth. The following extracts from his pamphlet give a 
good account of his progress : 

'' As early as the year 1866, 1 attempted to establish a company 
for the manufacture of acids and fertilizers, but without success. 
In 1867 the attempt was revived with better hopes of success, 
. and while from May to August selecting a suitable location for 
such works, and as chemist to the ' North Carolina Geological 
Survey," I searched in both the Carolinas for native home 
material which might be turned to profit in the manufacture of 
acids and fertilizers. I was fortunate enough to discover that 
a bed outcropping within ten miles of Charleston contained 
as large a percentage of the phosphate of lime as any of the 
phosphatio guanos imported from the tropical islands and used 
in this country and abroad in the manufacture of fertilizers. 
This bed has long been known in the history of the geology of 
South Carolina, as the '< Fish Bed of the Charleston Basin," on 
accbont of the abundance of the remains of the marine animals 
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foand in it ; Professor Holmes of the Charleston College, having 
in his museum no less than sixty thousand specimens of sharks' 
teeth alone, some of them of enormous size, weighing from two 
to two and a half pounds each. The bed outcrops on the banks 
of the Ashley, Cooper, Stono, Edisto, Ashepoo, and Combahee 
Rivers, but is developed most heavily and nchly on the former, 
asd has been found as far inland as forty miles. Near the 
Ashley River, it paves the public highway for miles — ^it seriously 
impedes and obstructs the cultivation of the lands, affording 
scarcely soil enough " to hill up the cotton rows;" and the " phos- 
phates " have been for years thrown up in piles on the lawns, or 
into causeways over ravines, to get them out of reach of the 
ploughs ; it underlies many square miles of surface continuously, 
at a depth ranging from six inches to twelve or more feet, and 
exists in such quantities, that in some localities from five hun- 
dred to one thousand tons, or more, underlie each acre. In fact, 
it seems that there are no rocks in this section that are not 
phosphates. 

** While engaged as above-mentioned, from May to August, 
1867, in locatmg my proposed works, and searching for mate- 
rial suitable to my purposes, on or about the first of August, 
while examining samples of foreign guano in the laboratory of 
Dr. St. Julien Ravenel, (who was then engaged in preparations 
for the manufacture of fertilizers, and expected to import or 
purchase his materials from abroad,) I was shown by him a 
rock which he said was from Goose Creek, S. C, and contained, 
according to his estimates, from ten to fifteen per cent, of the 
phosphate of lime. Knowing from Tuomey's Geology of South 
Carolina, and Professor Shepard's analysis, that nine per cent. 
was not uncommon in the marls of Ashley River, I was not 
surprised, and at his suggestion that ^as I was interested in 
such matters I had better analyze it,* I did so. Two days 
afterwards the result was known, as follows, and immediately 
communicated to Dr. Ravenel, who was then in my laboratory, 
with the remark that * it was well worth looking after :* ' Phos- 
phate of lime, 34.40 ; sand and insoluble matter, 29.92.' The 
same day, August 3, ^as taken from my laboratory record,) 
recalling to my mind tne * Fish Beds ' of the Ashley River, and 
the * nodules Vor 'conglomerates* buried there, I applied to my 
friend. Professor F. S. Holmes, (who, among all my acquaint- 
ances, was best informed as to the geology of this section of the 
country,) for samples of those and similar rocks, and finding in 
his cabinet a quantity taken twelve years before from his own 
plantation on Ashley River, was pleased to discover on August 
10, 1867, No. 1, phosphate of lime, 55.92 per cent. ; No. 2, phos- 
phate of lime, 55.52 per cent. Subsequent analysis made in the 
next few days, of the rocks taken oy myself fVom the bed, 
showed averages varying from fifty-seven to sixty-seven per 
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cent., which could be relied on from a very large extent of coun- 
try ; thus having found these phosphates to be identical with 
the ' marl stones/ * nodules,* or 'conglomerates,' of the ' Fish Bed 
of the Charleston Basin,' all the physical characters of which 
had been known and described twenty years before ; and the 
nodules, of which I was informed by Professor Holmes, were 
known to contain fifteen or sixteen per cent, of phosphate of 
lime. Availing myself of Professor Holmes' extended informa- 
tion in regard to the outlines of the bed, which he had many 
years ago mapped out, I pushed forward my examinations and 
explorations with flattering results, and in a few weeks ex- 
tended the limits of the bed far beyond its previously known 
boundaries. Thus this valuable material was discovered and 
located." 

It may be well, perhaps, here to add, that the correctness of 
the result, obtained by the analysis of Dr. Pratt was afterwards 
confirmed by similar investigations made by a number of high 
scientific authorities abroad. Of the first shipment of the phos- 
phates made to Philadelphia, casks of specimens were sent to 
distinguished chemists in France, England, Germany, Sweden 
and Spain, and the results of the analyses in each of those 
counti-ies corresponded substantially with those which had been 
previously announced here. 

PBACTICAL VALUE OF THE PHOSPHATES. 

The question will naturally occur to every practical inquirer, 
what is the true agricultural and commercial value of this 
material? Dr. Pratt, in his treatise already referred to, answers 
the inquiry fully and satisfactorily. Agriculturally, he says, 
both the marls and phosphates are exactly what the Southern 
planters want, and for the latter of which they have always 
been willing to pay good round prices to Northern enterprise 
and skill. The marls, when freely applied, have never failed to 
make good returns, and the time, he predicts, will come sooner 
or later when our immense marl beds will be raised and shipped 
by rail to the more clay-like soils of the interior of the State. 
Nothing prevents this now but the high rates of transporta- 
tion, and the want of proper connection with the railroad 
trunks of the State. For many years thousands of tons of 
similar, though less valuable material, has been shipped to the 
interior of the State of New Jersey, and this alone has been a 
source of wealth to many, and of fertility to the worn-out 
lands of that State. It is sold there to the consumer at two to 
three dollars per ton at the pit, or delivered on the railroad, and 
finds a ready sale. 

But our phosphates are not marls, since they contain only 
from three to ten per cent, of carbonate of lime. They are 
true bone, and when of good quality have a composition almost 
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ideDtical with receot booe deprived of its organic matter. The 
material is not then a mineral phosphate, bnt in its crude state, 
when ground fine, can be relied on as equal to calcined bone 
in fertilizing power, or even superior to it, since it still contains 
from six to seven per cent, of organic animal matter containing 
nitrogen, equivalent to at least one-half of one per cent, of 
ammonia. An unusually high grade of superphosphate can be 
made from these phosphates, as they contain but little or none 
of those ingredients common in phosphatic guanos, which ren- 
der them difficult to manufacture and injurious to vegetation. 

It is not easy to determine the commercial value of the raw 
material, that, of course, being a question that must be deter- 
mined by the relations of supply and demand. The fact, how- 
ever, of the sudden opening to commerce of these immense 
deposits, can hardly fail to reduce the price of an article for 
which we have hitherto had to rely only on few and distant 
sources. The increased supply of the raw material ought to 
stimulate the manufacture, and enable the farmer to buy his 
fertilizers on a more liberal scale, and at cheaper rates. It 
is worth while to note how far the English are ahead of our 
countrymen in the manu&cture and use of phosphates. Sta- 
tistics show that the consumption in England alone is from one 
hundred and seventy-five thousand to one hundred and eighty 
thousand tons annually, against only about sixty thousand tons 
used in the United States — ^a striking contrast, when we take 
into consideration the immense disparity in the area under cul- 
tivation in the two countries. 

UTILIZING THE DISCOVERY. 

Had the phosphate beds been brought to light in any portion 
of the North, doubtless their riches would, long ere this, have 
been brought to the highest stage of development, by the appli- 
ances of capital, energy and practical business tact. But it was 
hardly possible for a discovery of this magnitude to have been 
made under circumstances less favorable to a speedy develop- 
ment and enjoyment of its legitimate fruits. Among the mass 
of the people there was absolutely no disposable capital. The 
few individuals who possessed any had been rendered excess- 
ively timid by the crash of fortune all over the South, at the 
time that the Confederacy perished, and were naturally chary 
of investing their money in an enterprise so novel, and, at the 
first sight, so chimerical, and the future merits of which could 
only be descried through the medium of considerable scientific 
knowledge, or of an implicit faith. Hence, although Dr. Pratt 
and Professor Holmes strove for six weeks, after they had 
themselves become satisfied of the value of the discovery, to 
induce Southern men of means to cooperate with them in work- 
ing the deposits, they strove in vain. One gentleman, however. 
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was sufficiently iDterested in their project to place at their com- 
mand the means which enabled tbem to lay their plans in proper 
form before a few keen and energetic capitalists of Philadelphia, 
who at once comprehended the importance of the scheme, and 
advanced what capital was required to put the enterprise fairly 
upon its legs. Thus was organized the Charleston liining and 
Manufacturing Company, the first fruits of whose organization 
was to create an active demand for hundreds of thousands of 
dollars' worth of landed property previously unsalable, and to 
bring to our harbor vessels in quest of a staple never before 
kDown to our export trade. Of the actual prospects of the 
company, and the extent of the profits contemplated by its 
management, little was known to the general public, and the 
wildest and most extravagant rumors got afioat on the subject. 
The community, for the time, passed from the extreme of scep- 
ticism, in regard to the phosphates, to the extreme of exag- 
feration and credulity. Holders of lands within the neighbor- 
ood of the beds fancied that they had become the possessors 
of ready-made fortunes, and liberal offers were regarded as so 
many reasons for peremptorily declining to sell. This folly, 
however, was of short duration. The public mind was gradu- 
ally disabused of its groundless suppositions, and began to realize 
the truth that in this, as in all other mining and manufactur- 
ing enterprises, the phosphate diggers and manipulators must 
sooner or later content themselves with reasonable profits on 
the capital invested and labor employed. Still, day by day, 
the development of the deposits went steadily on ; new phos- 
phate companies sprang into existence, and an industry was 
created which now gives employment and support to hundreds 
of persons, and is constantly increasing in extent and impor- 
tance. The companies now engaged in working the phosphate 
beds are quite numerous. They are : 

1. — CHARLESTON MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

This is the organization already alluded to, and it has a cap- 
ital of J100,000, with privilege of increasing it to $1,000,000; 
audit owns ten thousand acres of phosphate lands on both 
sides of the Ashley, and leases ten thousand more. Although 
the first in the field, the company has so far confined its opera- 
tions to mining the phosphate rocks, which are shipped in their 
crude state, in bulk, to Philadelphia, where they are manufac- 
tured. To facilitate the shipment, a series of fine wharves have 
beeti constructed in close proximity to the deposits. Jesse E. 
Smith, Philadelphia, President; Colonel Joseph A. Yates, 
Charleston, Superintendent; B. S. Bhett & Son, Charleston, 
Agents. 

2. — THE WANDO MINING AND MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

is working a fine bed on the Ashley Biver, about nine miles from 
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the city. The rock is shipped to Charleston, where it is manu- 
factured into the well known and popular " Wando Fertilizer." 
The capital of this company is ^100,000, with the privilege of 
increasing it to $500,000. John B. Dukes, President; Thos. 
D. Dotterer, Superintendent; Wm. C, Dukes & Co., General 
Agents. 

3. — THE ASHLEY PHOSPHATE MINING COMPANY 

is operating on the celebrated Middleton estate, on the Ashley 
Eiver, about eighteen miles above Charleston. 

The material is here imbedded in pipe clay, and is uncom- 
monly rich in phosphate of lime. A very effective washing 
aparatus built by J. M. Eason & Brother, has lately been erected 
at the mines. Chas. C. Baker, of Baltimore, President ; Wil- 
liams Middleton, Agent ; J. N. Lawton, Superintendent. 

4. — THE SULPHUBIC ACID AND PHOSPHATE COMPANY, 

I 

making its own acid and usin^l^he native phosphate as a basis, 
is manufacturing superphosphates of high grades, under the 
names of Etiwan No. 1 and Etiwan No. 2, the first being guar- 
anteed to contain from eighteen to twenty-four per cent, of soluble 
phosphate of lime, and the second from eighteen to twenty -four 
per cent., with from one and a half to three per cent, of ammo- 
nia. Etiwan No. 1 is particularly recommended for root crops, 
and for cotton and all crops planted on dark or loamy soils. ThQ 
works of this company are on the Cooper Eiver, about four 
miles from the city. Capital $200,000. Hon. C. G. Memminger, 
President ; Dr. N. A. Pratt, Superintendent ; Messrs. W. C. Bee 
& Co., Agents. 

5. — THE PACIFIC GUANO COMPANY, 

with a capital of $1,000,000, partly represented by Charleston 
capitalists, has very complete and extensive works just beyond 
the city limits. Dr. St. Julien Eavenel, well known for his high 
scientific attainments, is the chemist and scientific adviser of 
the company. The fertilizer sent out by this company is known 
as Soluble Pacific Guano. Charleston phosphates are used in 
its manufacture. John S. Eeese, General Agent, Baltimore, Md.; 
J. N. Eobson, Agent for South Carolina^ 

6. — ^AN AUGUSTA (GA.) COMPANY 

is mining on the line of the Northeastern Eailway, about ten 
miles from the city. 

7. — THE MARINE COMPANY. 

The Marine and Eiver Phosphate Mining and Manufacturing 
Company of South Carolina includes in the field of its opera- 
tions all the navigable waters of this State where phosphates 
can be found. At present it has a steam dredge and one hun- 
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dred flats at work. It is intented to erect extensive works for 
the maDufaetare of fertilizers. Capital, $500,000. Officers, 
Greo. W. Williams, President; Jas. H. Taylor, Treasurer; C. C. 
Coe, Superintendent ; B. C. Hard, Secretary. 

Directors : Geo. W. Williams, D. T. Corbin, B. Piatt, W. L. 
Bradley, B. Willis. Office, No. 5 Hayne street. 

8. — THE OHIOOBA COMPANY. 

The Chicora Mining and Manufacturing Company of South 
Carolina is located at Filbean Creek, in the County of Charles- 
ton, and will have its principal business office at that place. It 
is organized as both a mining and a manufacturing company. 
Capital, 870,000. Officers, A. D. Bstill, President ; Thos. L. 
Witsell, Treasurer. Directors : John H. Holmes, Jas. S. Mur- 
dock, T. A. Jeffords, Eudolph Siegling. 

9. — THE ATLANTIC COMPANY. 

The Atlantic Phosphate Conjpany of Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, is located at Livingston Farm, on the Ashley Eiver. A 
track will be laid connecting its works with the South Carolina 
Eailway. The mines are on a fine bluff. This company is now 
mining, and expects to begin to supply the manufactured fer- 
tilizer this fall. Capital, 8200,000. Officers, F. J. Porcher, 
President ; F. J. Pelzer, Treasurer. Directors : W. P. Hall, B. 
G. Pinckney, Louis D. DeSaussure, Wm. Lebby. 

10. — THE STONO COMPANY. 

The Stono Phosphate Company of Charleston is finely located 
at Happold's Farm, on the Ashley Eiver. 

The stopk of this company is largely subscribed to by mer- 
chants and planters in the interior. They expect to have fer- 
tilizers for sale for the next crop. Capital, $350,000. Officers, 
Jas. S. Gibbes, President. Directors : Henry Gourdin, Geo. S. 
Cameron, Eobert Mure, J, D. Aiken, Chas. Simonton, B. F. 
Huger, Alonzo J. White. 

11. — THE FABMEBS' COMPANY. 

The Farmers* Fertilizer Company of South Carolina includes 
among its stockholders some of the leading men in Charleston, 
Winnsboro*, Greenville, and Charlotte, Is. C, and they have 
under their control lands at Phosphateville ; also lands on Ship- 
yard Creek, contiguous to the Btiwan works. The company 
contemplates digging for phosphates and manufacturing sul- 
phuric acid. Capital, $200,000. Officers, William G. Whilden, 
President ; A. H. Mazyek, Treasurer ; Henry T. Peake, Super- 
intendent ; Hutson Lee, Clerk. 

12. — THE PALMETTO COMPANY. 

The Palmetto Mining and Manufacturing Company is located 
at Spring Farm, on the east side of the Ashley Eiver, sixteen 
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miles from Charleston, and opposite Middleton Barony. The 
company has bought there 1,000 acres of land, containing a 
veiy rich deposit. Mining operations have been commenced, 
and an extensive wharf and the necessary buildings are being 
erected. Machinery specially adapted to the purpose of wash- 
ing and grinding the rocTk is now being made by Messrs. Eason, 
of the Eason Iron Works, and a mill will soon .be erected. It 
is the purpose of the company to sell the ground phosphates tb 
manufacturers and to farmers who may desire to manipulate 
their own fertilizers. Officers, T. D. Eason, President. C. H. 
West, C. E. Holmes, E. Q. Pinckney, W. G. Whilden, Directors. 
C. H. Holmes, Treasurer. Thurston & Holmes, Agents. 

THE FERTILIZER TRADE. 

During the first three and a half months of the present year, 
according to the Charleston News, there were shipped by rail- 
road from Charleston over 30,000 tons of fertilizers, the price of 
which ranges from $55 to $100 a ton, but a fair average is 
about $70. At this rate the value of the fertilizers shipped over 
the different railroads this year is $2,107,280. 

The whole quantity of fertilizers shipped would have freighted 
two hundred and eight trains of eighteen cars each. These 
trains, one before the other, with their engines and conductors' 
cars, would form a continuous line over twenty-seven miles 
long. 

Besides the amounts shipped by the railroads, about 1,000 
tons of fertilizers have been forwarded by the coasting steam- 
ers and schooners. There have also been shipped to foreign 
ports 735 tons of crude phosphates, valued at $4,450. These 
figures will enable our readers to realize, perhaps, for the first 
time, the magnitude of the phosphate business^ and the amount 
of capital invested in fertilizers by the farmers and planters of 
the State. 

CHARLESTON PHOSPHATES IN SPAIN. 

A Spanish paper states that it has advices ^' that there is 
about to be built in Valencia an establishment for the manufac- 
ture of miners' artificial guano. This new product, which is 
composed of South Carolina phosphatic deposits, subjected to a 
treatment of sulphuric acid and sal ammoniac, is destined to 
become a formidable rival of the Peruvian Guano, large quanti- 
ties of which are consumed iVi that province." 

SULPHURIC AOID WORKS. 

Extensive works are being erected in the highlands of the 
Hudson, New York, designed to produce sulphuric acid in 
sufficient quantity to meet the demand for superphosphate of 
lime. In the manufacture it is used to render the phosphoric 
acid of crude phosphate soluble and fit for use as a fertilizer. 
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WILOOX, GIBBS ft OO/S GUANO WORKS. 

These extensive works are situated at the corner of Pinck- 
ney and Concord streets, fronting Union wharves, and may 
properly be noticed here. 

Messrs. D. H. Wilcox & Co., of Augnsta, Ga., the predeces- 
sors of Wilcox, Gibbs & Co., having been engaged for several 
years before the war in importing, through Savannah, the 
I^hoenix Guano from the Phoenix Islands, South Pacific Ocean, 
which was used with eminent success and satisfaction, and its 
reputation established as being the best phosphatic guano 
brought to the country. As soon as the war closed the present 
firm was formed and arrangements made for its importation on 
a large scale. 

The Phoenix Guano is rich in phosphate and other valuable 
fertilizing constituents, and from its cnemfcal composition and 
state of disaggregation or fineness, possesses the qualities of a 
superiorly prepared superphosphate, being readily soluble in the 
sou, and prompt in its action upon the vegetable growth ; and, 
for soils needing phosphates, no better fertilizer can be had. It 
is deficient only in ammonia, and needs only the addition of a 
small percentage of this to make it a complete and universal 
fertilizer, adapted to all soils and crops. Messrs. Wilcox, 
Gibbs & Co. being convinced of this from experiments by prac- 
tical farmers, and their own long experience in the fertilizer 
trade in the spring of 1867, prepared a few hundred tons of a 
mixture of Phoenix and Peruvian Guanos, in proper proportions, 
which were readily bought by a number of the most expe- 
rienced planters in the State, and the results were such as to 
establish beyond question that this article fWilcox, Gibbs & 
Co.^s manipulated guano) could not be excellea, it proving supe- 
rior in many special tests to Peruvian Guano alone, and, other 
fertilizers. 

The demand for their fertilizers becoming so great they 
found it necessary to open a house in Savannah, where they 
bought and fitted up extensive works for receiving and storing 
the. imported ^uano and the preparation of the manipulated ; 
and having a large and increasing trade from Xorth and Soath 
Carolina, in order to facilitate the delivery to planters in these 
States, and at the lowest possible cost to their customers, they 
established the works on Union wharves, in this city, and 
though commencing here when the season was nearly over, 
their fertilizers were so well and favorably known, that they 
sold a very large quantity. Their machinery for pulverizing 
and mixing their manipulated guano, is of the best and most 
approved pattern of English make, and is driven by a thirty- 
horse power engine. They have a number of ships now loading 
at the islands with guano, for the next season's trade, several of 
which will come direct to Charleston, and they will be prepared 
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to supply a heavy demand for either the natural guano or their 
manipulated articles. 

Having a large capital invested in, and devoting their whole 
attention to this trade, it is to their interest to keep up the 
reputation and standard of their fertilizers, and every precau- 
tion is taken by them to prevent a deterioration in quality. 

Mr. W. C. Macmurphy, formerly of Augusta, Ga,, is the resi- 
dent partner here, and will take pleasure in giving planters all 
the information they may desire relating to these fertilizer's. 



SKETCH OF CHARLESTON. 

(completed.) 

We come now to that portion of the city lying between the 
Burnt District and Calhoun street, and we will, for convenience 
sake, suppose our quarters to have been transferred to the 
Charleston Hotel, which is in the most business portion of this 
section of the city. 

THE CHARLESTON HOTEL 

is one of the handsomest as well as one of the largest and most 
conspicuous buildings in the city. Its front extends on Meeting 
street the whole length of the square from Hayne to Pinckney 
street, and it extends along each of these two last streets about 
the same length as the front. It is four stories high, and has a 
splendid double colonnade, the lower tier of pillars reaching to 
the top of the first story, and the upper tier to the roof of the 
building; making two broad piazzas, giving a very imposing 
appearance to*th^ hotel. It is one of the best a^ well as one of 
the most popular hotels in the South, and under its present man- 
agement reflects credit on the city as well as on thie proprietor. 
Just south of the hotel, is Hayne street, on which are some of 
the largest business houses in the city, among which we men- 
tion A. S. Johnston & Co., a leading dry-goods house ; Goodrich, 
Wineman & Co., one of the two largest drug establishments in the 
city; W. G. Whilden & Co., one of the two largest crockery 
houses, and Geo. W. Williams & Co., popularly believed to be the 
wealthiest firm in the city, and certainly one that does an 
immense amount of business. Their business in Charleston 
(for they have several branches in other places) is divided into 
three departments, viz : grocery, factorage and banking, each 
conducted by different heads of the firm, assisted by a separate 
staff of clerks. Besides the large building occupied by their 
grocery and banking establishment, at the southwest corner ot 

6 
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Hayne and Church streets, and their factors' office diagonally 
opposite, they have five large warehouses, all erected since the 
war. In fact all their present business may be said to have 
grown up since the war, they, like everybody else, having ceased 
operations at that time. Several of their warehouses can be 
seen as you continue your walk towards Ashley River. ]S"ear 
the river are seen some of the most extensive improvements 
made in Charleston since the war. Among these we notice 
especially the 

PH(£NIX IRON WOBKS. 

These are the extensive shops of Messrs. John P. Taylor & 
Co., manufacturing machinists, consisting of one main building 
three stories high, and over two hundred feet long, in which 
most of the finishing work is done; besides several smaller 
buildings in which the casting, boiler-work, etc., is carried on. 
This house makes a speciality of ship's work and phosphate 
machinery, and has fulfilled successfully several large contracts 
in these departments. 

In this immediate neighborhood, are also the immense cotton 
shed of Mr. John Hanckel, the warehouse of Wilcox, Gibbs & 
Co., where they store the Phoenix Guano, and the Union 
Wharves, all built since the war, or so much improved as not to 
be recognized. Immediately north of Union Wharves, is the 
manufactury of the Wando Fertilizer Company, and just above 
that, at the foot of Hasel street, an immense door, sash and 
blind factory, both erected since the war. Going on up Hasel 
street, after passing a number of good private residences, we 
come at length to 

TRINITY CHURCH. 

This is situated at the corner of Hasel street and Maiden Lane, 
and is one of the largest Methodist churches in the city. It 
has recently been thoroughly repaired and painted: Iron posts 
have been substituted for the cumbrous wooden pillars that 
formerly supported the galleries, and, while the outside still pre- 
sents a massive appearance, the interior is roomy, elegant and 
airy. Just beyond Trinity Church, on the opposite side of 
Hasel street, is the 

This is quite a small building, formerly used as a lecture 
room by the congregation of the Central Presbyterian Church. 
It was fitted up by the government, for its present purpose, 
two or three years ago ; but the business of the city is rapidly 
growing too large for the facilities thus afforded, and it will 
soon become necessary to use a larger building. The present 
postoffice is, however, centrally located, and a removal would 
be objected to by many. It is only a few steps from the corner 
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of Hasel and Meeting streets ; at which point you can look 
down Meeting street and see on either side the establishments 
of some of the leading wholesale hoases. Among these we 
notice the drug-house of Messrs. Dowie, Moise & Davis, at the 
southwest corner of Meeting and Hasel streets, one of the two 
leading wholesale drug-houses ; the fancy goods house of Messrs. 
North, Steele & Wardell ; the dry-goods establishment of Messrs. 
Marshall and Burge ; the dry-goods and clothing establishments 
of Messrs. Edwin Bates & Co. — the dry-goods store of Messrs. 
Edwin Bates & Co. being one of the most conspicuous buildings 
in the city, having a five story ornamental front — and the crock- 
ery establishment of Mr. Wm. Webb, one of the oldest business 
houses in the city. Crossing Meeting street, and keeping on 
the north side of Hasel street, we pass the Express office, a 
plain building with no salient points for description, and come 
to the 

JEWISH SYNAGOGUE. 

This is a brown stone building in the Athenian style, very 
handsomely built, but lacking the proper situation to show off 
the beauties of style. Its handsome portico and lofty win- 
dows are lost in the small, green square, separated firom the 
street by an iron railing, and surrounded by buildings on the 
three other sides. 

As we enter King street, at the corner of Hasel, there is 
just above our heads a large drum, the ends of which are made 
to do duty as the faces of a clock, which is concealed in the 
drum. This is pne of the landmarks by which strangers help 
to guide themselves in their perambulations of the city. Just 
opposite Hasel street is the fashionable dry-goods establish- 
ment of Messrs. J. E. Bead & Co., and above it, near Wentworth 
street, the two dry-goods establishments of Messrs StoU, Webb 
& Co., No. 297 being devoted to their retail trade, and No. 299 
to their wholesale trade. But we will turn down the street, 
the first thing that strikes our eye being the handsome jewelry \ 

and fancy goods establishment of Messrs. W. G. Whilden & Go^ 
at the corner of King and Beaufain streets. Just below this 
'5ur altention is arrested by a huge golden axe standing on the 
end of its handle. This is the singular but appropriate sign of 
the hardware house of Messrs. Chas. Kerrison, Jr., & Co. A 
square below this, at the corner of King and Market streets,: 
we come to the 

ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

This is one of the greatest improvements made in Charleston 
since the war, and the city is indebted for it to the enterprise 
and liberality of Mr. John Chadwick, a Northoim gentleman, 
who has only made Charleston his home since the advent of 
peace. Mr. Chadwick bought the large building at the corner 
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of Market and King streets, formerly used as a mammoth dry- 
goods establishment, and known as the Adger building, and had 
the interior remodelled, so as to accommodate a small theatre 
in the rear, which he ornamented in the most beautiful style, 
making it an exquisite temple of art, small, it is true, but roomy 
enough to accommodate the theatre-going public of Charleston. 
There are also in the building a music ball, a refreshment saloon, 
iind several, stores. The outside was painted white, and the 
front on King street is one of the most attractive in the city. 
Next door to the Academy of Music, and under its very shadow, 
as it were, is 

VON santen's bazaar, 

or Santa Claus' Headquarters, the largest toy store in the city, 
and one that is often the centre of attraction, not only of boys 
and girls but of grown people also. There is not a finer pair 
of show windows on Broadway, New York, and the stock of 
goods, the manner of their display, and the attention of the 
clerks is such that no hesitation need be felt in thus publicly 
drawing the attention of strangers to a place where they can 
find pleasant entertainment free, and fancy goods and toys in 
abundance, according to the length of their purse. Going now 
into Market street, so as to get a good idea of the size of the 
Academy of Music, we soon come to Archdale street, and 
turning again down, come to 

TWO CHURCHES, 

remarkable for being so near together that the congregations 
can often hear, if they cannot enjoy, both services, or at least 
a great part of both. These are St. John's Lutheran Church 
and the unitarian Church. Both these churches are small, but 
otherwise, being so near together, they present a marked con- 
trast in their appearance. The former is the essence of plain- 
ness and simplicity, while the latter is a beautiful miniature 
building in the perpendicular Gothic style. The interior is most 
la^erately-finiBhea, with fancy tracery of an extremely rich 
and complicated pattern. The windows are of richly stained 
glass, the large one near the pulpit having on it paintings of \ 
Moses and Aaron, and the four evangelists. Betracing our \ 
steps up Archdale street, we can soon cross by way of St. L 

Philip's street into Wentworth street, and we are then near £ 

^ ^^ 

^. QRAOE CHURCH. ""^-^^^ »»»^»*i> ■■ ■ ■ ■■ .i rr ^ 

This is a small Episcopal Church, in the Gothic style, built 
some years before the war. It is an ornament to one of the 
best built quarters of the city, and is conveniently situated for 
a large number of Episcopalians, being about midway between 
the up-town and down-town churches. Just in the rear of 
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Grace Church, and fronting on Glebe street, is the Zion Presby- 
terian Church, usually known as the 

GLEBE STREET PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 

of which Eev. J. L. Girardeau, D. D., the popular preacher and 
distinguished divine is pastor. The church is a small one, but 
neatly built and tastefully arranged, and though the congrega- 
tion is also small, it numbers some of the strongest men, finan- 
cially, in the city. A minute's walk up Glebe street brings 
us to the 

CHARLESTON COLLEGE. 

The buildings and campus of this college occupy an entire 
square, between Green street on the north, St. Philip's street on 
the east, George street on the south, and College street on the 
west. The college building proper occupies nearly the whole 
north side of the square, and has an entrance on Green street, 
but fronts south on the campus. It consists of a main building 
and two wings, all two stories high, besides the basement. The 
first floor of the main building is occupied by the Chapel, the 
Faculty Eoom, and a Recitation Room ; the second floor by the 
Museum, which is one of the largest and best in this country, 
and is free to visitors. The wings in both stories are devoted 
to recitation rooms. The basement is occupied by the labora- 
tory of the Professor of Chemistry, the dissecting room of the 
curator, and by recreation halls. The library building is a hand- 
some two story edifice on the west side of the campus, on Col- 
lege street. The library is very large and complete, consisting 
of nearly twenty thousand volumes, the greater part of which 
were generously donated to the college by Dr. Faber, the pres- 
ent librarian. The donation was made before the war, when he 
was a rich man, and now the office of librarian affords him an 
acceptable support. The Porter's Lodge is a neat ornamental 
building, on the south of the campus, beneath which there is a 
gateway opening into George street. The college is under the 
protection of, and is in part supported by, the City Council, 
and was endowed by the late Elias Horry, with a professorship 
of $10,000. It has always been blessed with an able faculty, 
and is a great advantage to the citizens of Charleston, enabling 
them to give their sons a finished education without sending 
them away from home. Making our way now to Calhoun 
street, and walking westward, we come, at the corner of Pitt 
street, to 

BETHEL CHURCH. 

This is a large brick building, rousrh-cast brown, with a fine 
portico in front, and surrounded by an extensive yard. It is 
one of the largest and best attended Methodist churches in 
Charleston. The old wooden church that preceded the present 
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buildiDg has been removed to the r^ear, aad is occirpied by a 
large colored congregatioD. 

We shall now notice, without much regard to order, but 
stating as accurately as possible their location, some of the 
points of interests that have been heretofore omitted in our last 
sketch of old Charleston. First among these in importance is 
the 

NEW GERMAN CHURCH. 

This is a very large and handsome building in the Grothic 
style, now rapidly approaching completion. It is on King 
street, on the west side, between Calhoun and Yanderhorst 
streets, and near the corner of the latter. It will have a lofty 
steeple, and will be a good match to the Citadel Square Baptist 
Church, which is on the other side of Citadel Green. It will 
also form a connecting link of the chain of churches and public 
buildings stretching nearly across this part of the city, and 
consisting of St. Luke's Church, Flynn's Church, Citadel Square 
Church, the Citadel, New German Church, Orphan House, St. 
Paul's Church, and Bethel Church. 

THE MILLS HOUSE 

from which we made our first tour, has not yet been described. 
It is a large and massive building with numerous windows and 
without piazzas, unless a veranda on the front can be properly 
so called. It is five stories high and has a commanding appear- 
ance, being situated at the corner of Meeting and Queen streets. 
The interior accommodations are magnificent, and will entitle 
it to the reputation it has of being one of the first hotels in the 
South. Near the Mills House, in fact only a few doors below 
on Meeting street, is the 

HIBERNIAN HALL. 

This is a lar^e brick building, rough-cast, in imitation of brown 
stone, and built in the Grecian style. It is one of the largest 
and best halls in the city, and for several years after the war 
did duty a,s a theatre. In fact it was altered and enlarged for 
that very purpose, and was used until the opening of the Acad- 
emy of Music. Neariy all large public meetings are held here, 
and the Hibernian Hall certainly performs an important part 
in the life of Charleston. The Hibernian Society, to which it 
belongs, is one of the largest and wealthiest societies in the 
city, and the room where its meetings are held, in the lower 
story of the building, is surrounded by the portraits of its ex- 
Presidents, all of whom have been important citizens of Charles- 
ton in their day and generation, and now look down in 
solemn gravity upon scenes of mirth and festivity, such as they 
once enjoyed with all due gusto. The building of the 
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BOARD OF TRADE 



is one of the recent improvements of Charleston, and should 
not pass unnoticed. It is situated in Meeting street, near the 
corner of Wentworth, on the west side, and, being somewhat 
recessed from the street, has a more aristocratic appearance 
than the neighboring houses. Were it not for the words, 
" Board of Trade," visible in the stained glass of the entrance 
door, it would be taken for a handsome private residence. It 
is three stories high, and is elegantly furnished throughout. 
On the first floor are a large and commodious reading room, 
and a comfortable dining hall and refreshment saloon. On the 
second floor is a large hall, in which the Board holds its meet- 
ings. On the third floor are the billiard rooms. 

At the west end of Queen street is a group of public build- 
ings, occupying the entire square, surrounded by Mazyck street, 
Magazine street, Franklin street and Queen street. These are 
the City Hospital, the Jail, the Marine Hospital, the Medical 
College and the 

ROPER HOSPITAL. 

This last is one of the noblest charities of the city. It takes its 
name from the benevolent citizen upon whose request it was 
founded. It is a graceful and airy structure, peculiarly suited 
to its objects. According to the wishes of the founder it is 
open for the reception of the sick, irrespective of creed or 
country. The building is Italian, flanked with towers and 
arranged with noble piazzas, which afford an admirable prome- 
nade) under shelter for the convalescents. The comforts of the 
interior suitably correspond to the external beauty of the 
structure. Next to the Eoper Hospital is the 

MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

This,' as a mere building, would not deserve mention, but as 
an important institution, not only of the city, but of the State 
and country, it is worthy of more than a passing notice. It is 
one of the oldest medical colleges in the United States, and its 
reputation, as a first-class institution, is surpassed by none. Its 
faculty has always numbered some of the most distinguished 
men of the profession, and her graduates have become profes- 
sors in colleges in all parts of the country. Of these we may 
mention, as examples, Dr. B. S. Gaillard, in St. Louis; Dr. J. J. 
Ghisolm and Dr. Francis Miles, in Baltimore ; Dr. Ford, in 
Augusta ; Dr. J. Dickson Bruns and Dr. Samuel Logan, in New 
Orleans;^ and Dr. T. M. Logan, in Soule University, Texas. 
The session lasts from the first of November to the last of 
March, (during which months Charleston is one of the healthiest 
places in the world;) and the student has every advantage 
to be derived from a series of lectures, and thorough clinical 
instruction from a competent corps of professors. 



A VISIT TO MAGNOLIA. 



HOW TO GET THERE. 

The Magnolia Cemetery is one of the features of Charleston, 
with which every stranger who visits the city should make 
himself acquainted, and residents be ashamed to acknowledge 
themselves unfamiliar. Attractive, however, as is this Garden 
of the Dead, and belonging suflSciently to Charleston to justify 
us in calling it a feature of the city, it is, nevertheless, situated 
beyond the limits of the corporation, and is distant three miles 
from the centre of population, and for this reason its mossy 
oaks and marble monuments are seldom seen by the people at 
large, save when the sharp pain of present grief precludes all 
appreciation of the beauty of the spot. The South Carolina 
and Northeastern Eailroads both run within a few hundred 
yards of the cemetery, but the trains do not stop there, except 
on special occasions, and, consequently visitors to Magnolia 
must have recourse to the common highways. Of these there 
are two, the King street and Meeting street roads. The first is 
the more frequented, has more houses along the route, presents 
far more appearance of life, and altogether, has more of the 
look of a suburban thoroughfare ; but the second is more pic- 
turesque, and affords an occasional glimpse of the waters and 
opposite banks of the meandering Cooper. In hot weather, 
whichever way you go, it is best to ride ; but on a cool, bright, 
bracing day, if you are neither sick nor absolutely lazy, you 
would find it most delightful to stroll leisurely up the Meeting 
street road, stopping occasionally to get a view of the beautiful 
landscapes that would tempt even the eye of a painter, or to 
observe the countenances of the railroad passengers as they flit 
rapidly by, or to note the slower progress of the ponderous 
freight trains. 

We are now arrived at the cemeteiy, and before we proceed 
further, we beg leave to say, that we shall not attempt to make 
a Magnolia Dictionary, but only to give as interesting an account 
as we can of what is to be seen. In order to do this as clearly 
as possible, we shall describe the various objects of observation 
as they appear successively in a ramble through the grounds. 
First we enter 

BETHANY CEMETERY. 

This is the burial ground of our German population, as any 
one will at once perceive by the inscriptions on the tombstones, 
which are all in the German language. The solemn and touch- 
ing words, " Hier ruhet in Gott,'* greet the eye at every step, 
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impressing the imagination with religious awe, and forming, as 
it were, an ever-present consecration of the hallowed spot. 
This cemetery is beautifully kept, and its white gravelled walks 
shining amid the green shrubbery, and the blooming flowers, 
and under the aged oaks, illustrate well how nature is improved 
by art. Next to the rose, the pink seems to be the favorite 
flower, but at this season it has no blossom, and only the pretty 
tufts of lancet leaves are there to give promise of blushing 
beauty in the spring. We are particularly struck by the 
appearance of the graves of children. These are strewn with 
wreaths and flowers, and often with the toys which have been 
the object of their earthly delight. On one we see the remains 
of a tin doll-house, containing several playthings, and among 
them the candy figure of a child, that is going gradually to 
decay, like its little owner that lay below. On the grave of an 
infant one year old is a headstone of pure white marble, the 
lower portion of which is carved to represent irregular blocks, 
while on the upper is the usual inscription, with an exqui- 
sitely carved wreath, and the whole surmounted by two doves. 
Around several of the lots are thick-set hedges with bright 
red berries shining through the green leaves, and in several 
large specimens of the Palma Christie or castor oil plant. On 
one tombstone is engraved an eagle flying away with two 
children, and near by a huge slab of marble fastened upon 
the mouth of a vault with rings and chains. On another a 
dove has alighted on the head of a little girl who lies asleep 
beneath the shade of a tree, with a bunch of flowers in her hand 
and a flock of sheep grazing near. An upright slab of cast-iron 
shows by its inscription, that it marks the grave of three 
brothers. Among the more conspicuous monuments, are those 
of Captain Cord Otten, of the German Fusiliers, who died in 
1859; Diedrick Bredenburg, who died in 1849, and Ludwig 
Eckel, a music teacher, who died at the early age of twenty-eight. 
Captain Otten's monument is ornamented with a sword and 
shield and other military insignia. Ludwig EckeVs was erected 
by his pupils and friends as a tribute to his worth. Having 
now rambled all over Bethany, we Stroll towards the 

MAIN ENTRANCE OP MAGNOLIA. 

Here is a large gate. Standing in the gateway, you can, about 
a hundred yards distant on your left, across the still waters of the 
Serpentine, see the small Gothic chapel of the cemetery where 
the burial service is sometimes read. It is at present enclosed by 
a neat white paling, which, though doubtless a practical improve- 
ment, is not in keeping with the surroundings, and mars the 
beauty of the scene. Passing in and keeping on the right, you 
soon see an array of a score or more of white wooden head -boards, 
that look like ghostly sentinels at the gates of Death. These 
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mark the resting place of Federal soldiers who have died in 
Charleston. The only circumstances worthy of note about this 
portion of the ground, is, that the doctrine of the equality of 
the races, to enforce which these soldiers fought, has received a 
ghastly acknowledgment in their burial. The foreign hireling, 
the native volunteer and the African hero, lie side by side, with 
a disregard of social distinctions, which some of them at least 
would have regarded as a dire disgrace. Just beyond these you 
come to the 

CONFEDERATE BURYING GROUND. 

Side by side, and rank on rank, as when they charged the 
bristling breastworks of the enemy, now lie these patriot soldiers 
of a vanquished country, in sweet oblivion of the stupendous rain 
that has crushed the land of their nativity and love. Of that 
crowd of hillocks, there are somo that have no mark to tell who 
lies beneath. Their occupants belong to the vast throng of the 
unknown dead — unknown, yet unforgotten, living ever in the 
hearts of the people whom they died to defend. Orators have 
pronounced their eulogy, flowers have bedecked their graves, 
and the incense of their praise has gone up to Heaven on the 
music of the voices of the people, but it remains for the histo- 
rian's pen to embalm their memory in the language of truthful 
commendation, and for posterity to accord that meed of lasting 
fame which valor and endurance, when prompted by noble 
motives, and exercised in a holy cause, must ever win. 
^ Passing from the Confederate burying ground you enter 

THE CATHOLIC CEMETERY. 

This is truly a City of the Dead. A broad white street runs 
through the middle from east to west, in the central and highest 
point of which is erected a large black wooden cross. On each 
side the lots are laid out in various forms — square, circular, 
semi-circular, oval, etc. Most of the lots are nicely kept, 
and the well-trimmed cedars and shrubbery, and the numerous 
roses and other flowers, make them look like pet gardens. To 
the best of our recollection, the sign of the cross consecrates 
every grave, wooden crosses being erected where there was no 
other head-board, and marble crosses carved on all the upright 
monuments, while a representation of a cross is engraved on the 
horizontal slabs. 

At the eastern end of this cemetery you catch through the 
openings of the shrubbery that border the marsh, occasional 

glimpses of the river; but by passing a break in the hedge that 
ere divides the Catholic from the Protestant portion of the 
grounds, and walking a few steps to what is, we believe, the 
southeastern point of Magnolia, just below the lot of the Ker- 
rison family, you can obtain on a bright day a most 
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MAGNIFICENT VIBW OF THE CITY AND HARBOR. 

The city spires of St. Michaers, St. Philip's, Grace CJiurch, 
the Citadel Square Baptist Church, and even the low steeple of 
Plynn's Church, and the cupola of the Orphan House, are clearly 
defined against the sky ; the dim smoke curls up from the chim- 
neys of the foundries and steam mills and trails far behind the 
flying locomotives. The residences in the northeastern part of 
the city can be recognized, and beyond them can be seen the 
clustering masts of the vessels at the wharves. The sun glances 
on the blue ripples of the waters of the bay, while Sumter looms 
up in the distance, a stern memento of the past. Vessels with 
white sails pass to and fro, and row-boats, with their singing 
oarsmen, while the blue pines, glittering sands, white houses, 
and low forts of James' Island, Morris' Island, Sullivan's Island 
and Christ Church, form a charming background or border, and 
Castle Pinckney occupies a prominent place in the foreground. 

Turning back from this view to the cemetery, and climbing 
a low bluff, you come upon the burial grounds of the Eavenels, 
Hugers, and Manigaults, which are all enclosed with iron rail- 
ings, and kept neat and clean. Just back of these is a square 
enclosed with tall, thick, mock orange, and back of that again 
is the burial ground of Geo. W. Williams, Esq. A little farther 
around on the bank of the river is the well-known 

VAULT OF THE VANDERHORST FAMILY, 

with its glass door, that permits to every visitor a peep into the 
house of the dead. We recollect, years ago, when it wa? first 
built, and when it contained only one coffin ; now three offins 
are visible, and there are others beneath the heavy slabs, that 
cannot be seen. Through the door can be seen marble monu- 
ments set in the opposite wall, inscribed in memory of different 
deceased members of the family. The first on the left is that 
of Midshipman Elias Yanderhorst, who died at Eio Janeiro in 
1850. Another is to Louis Morris Vanderhorst, who was killed 
in battle near Eichmond, Va., May 28th, 1864, at the age of 
thirty-four. Another is to Mrs. Anna Eaven Lewis and her 
new born babe, who died in Columbia during the burning of the 
city by Sherman's vandals. Thus do our very tomostones 
remind us of the barbarities of war. 

Next to this is the burial place of the Middletons, in which 
are a number of low stone crosses, which are striking in the 
midst of a Protestant burying ground. Next, there is a gloomy 
looking vault with the names of Bennett and Gordon, and then 
another marked McDowall and Wragg. You can cross the Ser- 
pentine here on a bridge or causeway, and, making a slight 
ascent, come into one of the prettiest parts of the cemetery^ 
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THE ISLAND. 



You are now on a kind of island made by the Serpentine and 
marsji. It is covered with a grove of oaks, and one of the first 
objects that strikes the eye is a life-size statue of a woman 
kneeling on a large monument, which, on nearer examination, 
seems to be a vault, and has on it, in large letters, " T. A. Cof- 
fin," Just beyond is a lot enclosed by an iron railing somewhat 
in the shape of a cofSn, which has E. Geddings marked on the 
gate. On the other side of this is a mossy oak that hangs over 
the marsh and marks the northeastern extremity of Magnolia. 
Here you get a good view of the mouth of Wando Eiver as it 
opens between Christ Church and DaniePs Island, while in the 
foreground, just across the creek, is an ancient mill and a fine 
market farm, having beautiful live-oaks all along the bank of 
the creek. Continuing your walk round the island, and passing 
many handsome tombstones and beautifully arranged lots, you 
again cross the Serpentine, and are once more on the mainland. 
After crossing the bridge, just on the brow of the hill, is the 
handsome monument of Hon. Ker Boyco and his wife. It rep- 
resents an altar covered with cloth, and is in the midst of a cir- 
cular area raised above the level of the surrounding soil, enclosed 
in a neat iron railing, and beautified by numerous flowers and a 
thick green hedge. A little farther on, so thickly surrounded 
by bushes that you can scarcely approach it to read the inscrip- 
tions, is the 

MONUMENT OP WM. R. TABER, JR. 

It consists of a marble pedestal, surmounted by a column of 
the same material. On one side of the pedestal is inscribed, 
" W. E. Taber, Jr., born July 18, 1828, died September 29, 1856.'' 
On the second, "Mourned by his friends, his State, and the 
South." On the third, " A tribute of sympathy and affection 
from his fellow-citizens." On the fourth, " His remains lie in 
the family vault in St. Philip's churchyard." 

The next object of interest is a 

firemen's MEMENTO. 

This is a small but handsome monument, erected by the iBtna 
Fire Engine Company to the memory of Abram Mead, a mem- 
ber of the company, who ^ied of yellow fever September 17th, 
1852, at the age of twenty-one. It is made of white marble, 
and besides the inscription, has a fire engine carved upon it, 
which gives it an unusual appearance in a cemetery. 

We have now arrived at the northwest corner of Magnolia, 
and here we see the receiving tomb or vault in which is placed 
the corpse while the grave is being prepared. Just a few steps 
from this is a most picturesque graveyard. It is very small, 
only a few square yards ; but two slender pines, like half grown 
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giants of the forest, tower above, while two lonely cedars and 
some thick shrubbery nestle closely around the graves, of which 
there are only two. One has no tombstone, while that of the 
other, which was an upright slab of raarble, has fallen prone 
upon the grave. This spot is enclosed by an iron railing, on 
the gate of which are simply the names and date: "Minnie — 
Natalie — 1860." We come now to the tomb of 

ROBERT LITTLE HOLMES, THE FIRST MAN KILLED IN THE WAR. 

It was the night of January 7th, 1861. At daylight next 
morning, the guns of the Cadet battery on Morris' Island opened 
upon tbe Star of the West At his funeral on that day at the 
Circular Church, conversation was divided between the first 
death and the first guns ; but the story is well told in the 
inscription ; " After the resumption of State sovereignty for 
South Carolina, the Carolina Light Infantry, of which he was 
a member, was detailed to act as a portion of the garrison of 
Castle Pinckney, and in the performance of that duty he was 
the first sacrifice of life in the service of the State. He met his 
death from the accidental discharge of a rifle in the hands of a 
sentinel, January 7, 1861." At the time of his death he was 
thirty years of age, respected and beloved. A younger brother 
of the deceased, at that time a mere youth, afterwards accompa- 
nied his comrades to Virginia, and was killed in the front of 
battle. The next monument that we will notice is that of 

HUGH S. LEGARE, 

one of the handsomest in the cemetery. It is a beautiful col- 
umn of white marble upon a pedestal of the same, tastefully 
ornamented with the sculptured coats of arms of the United 
States and South Carolina. In fact, no pen sketch can give an 
accurate idea of its graceful beauty. It is inscribed, " Hugh S. 
Legare, Attorney-General and Acting Secretary of State of the 
United States. Born January 2, 1797. Died in Boston, June 
20, 1843. Aged 46 years." His remains were moved to this 
city and the monument erected in 1857, In another place is 
inscribed, " South Carolina claims the remains of her gifted and 
cherished son." " This monument is erected to his memory by 
his sister, admirers and friends." South Carolina has produced 
few more able or more distinguished men than Hugh's. Legare, 
and it is extremely gratifying that so handsome a monument 
marks his tomb. 

THE MOST SPLENDID MONUMENT IN MAGNOLIA 

is that erected, by his widow, to Elbert P. Jones, a returned 
Califbrnian, who died in this city on his way home. His wife 
was on her way to meet him, but on arriving in this city found 
him a corpse. The monument is situated about the centre of the 
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grounds, occupying a conspicuous position, where it is seen by 
all visitors, it would be an endless task to attempt to describe 
all the thousand details of its sculpture, but its great feature 
consists of four niches, one on each side, in each of which is 
the statue of a woman well robed ; each of the statues have a 
different attitude, and underneath a scroll with a consoling 
verse from Scripture. The inscription is: "Elbert P. Jones, 
born in Kentucky, September 23, 1814; died in Charleston, 
April 1, 1852. A tribute of affection to a beloved husband." 
Next we notice the 

TOMB OF JOHN WHITE, ESQ., 

a well-known citizen, who was born January 5, 1789, and died 
August 31, 1859. Mr. White obtained some reputation as. an 
amateur painter, and at least one of his pieces — " The British 
Officers Dining with Marion on Potatoes " — ^is quite familiar to 
the popular mind. Next to the tomb of Mr. White is that of 
another prominent citizen, Frederick Shaffer, born 1796, died 
July, 1859. 

We come now to the 

GRAVE OF OAPTXIN CHARLES L. BOAG. 

This monument bears the following inscription : " Captain 
Charles Lawton Boag, Co. I, Gregg's 1st Kegiment, who fell 
on the field of battle near Eichmond, Va., June 27, 1862, aged 
26 years." Beneath this are inscribed his last words : "Tell 
them at home I died fighting in defence of my country, and 
for the honor of South Carolina." 

Near this is the celebrated 



WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 

It is enclosed by a circular iron railing, the gate of which is 
remarkable. The posts are of revolutionary six-pounder can- 
non. Both are inscribed with the Q. S. in large written char- 
acters, and with " James Byers, fecit, 1777, Pha." One of them 
has the additional inscriptions, ^^ Auspice Deo,'' "Liberty," "Mar- 
tha Washington." An arch is formed over the gate by two 
revolutionary sabres crossed, and above the sabres is a rusty 
iron dragoon's cap, with a silver palmetto tree on the front of 
it. The fluted column of the monument is of marble, and is 
encircled with a wreath and a rattlesnake ready to strike. It 
is raised on a pedestal which rests on slabs of granite and 
marble, one upon the other, gradually decreasing in size from 
the ground to the pedestal. On the four sides of the marble 
slab, immediately • beneath the pedestal, are inscribed " Oow- 
pens," "Hobkirk's Hill," "Eutaw Springs," and "Trenton." 
The pedestal bears on its four sides the following inscriptions : 
" William Washington, a native of Virginia, Lieutenant-Colonel 
of Cavalry in the Eevolutionary Army of the United States. 
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Born February 28, 1752. Died March 6, 1810." " The remains 
of Col. Wm. Washington and of Mrs. Jane Washington repose 
in the secluded burial ground of her family near Eantowle's 
Bridge, in the Parish of St. Paul. The Washington Light 
Infantry, of Charleston, S. C, the honored guardians of the 
colors of Colonel Washington's regiment, which they received 
from the hands of his widow, April 19, 1827, consecrate to the 
memory of both this monument, a grateful offering to heroism, 
valor, patriotic virtue, and modest worth." 

" Jane Washington, a native of South Carolina, daughter of 
Chas. Elliott, and wife of Lieut. Col. Wm. Washington. Born 
March 14, 1783. Died December 14, 1830." " Virtue," "Valor," 
" Washington," " W. L. I." " This memorial, dedicated May 
5, 1858, has been erected under a resolution of the company 
adopted unanimously at the semi-centennial anniversary of 
1857." 

The most remarkable burial place in the whole of the Mag- 
nolia grounds remains yet to be noticed. It is usually known as 

THE WISE MONUMENT. 

It is a fantastic structure, erected by Mr. A. Wise, a house 
and sign painter of this city, to the memory of his wife, which 
he cherishes to an extraordinary degree. It consists, as well 
as we can describe it, of a roof of Mosaic work, raised on pil- 
lars, which protect fropi the weather a statue of the deceased ; 
an imitation Turkish mosque, made of Mosaic and painted 
glass and a quantity of shell work, and a number of fancy 
articles, among which are a ring, a star, an hour-glass, an 
anchor, boxes of flowers, etc., etc. Several mottoes or sen- 
tences are painted upon different parts of the structure, such 
as, " God help your faithful soul^ood-night;" " I had your first 
kiss and your last ;" "Justice, Hope, Charity." In the same 
enclosure with this structure is a small glass house, containing 
the image of a child, and a pedestal supporting a model of a 
ship. The story usually told about this ourial place is, that 
the wife and child died or were lost at sea, but we do not know 
whether it is true or not. 

One of the most conspicuous and beautiful monuments in the 
cemetery has not yet been noticed. It is the 

WASHINGTON LIGHT INFANTRY MONUMENT. 

At the close of the war, the surviving members of the Wash- 
ington Light Infantry formed themselves into a charitable asso- 
ciation, not only to keep alive an organization' that had existed 
for more than half a century, but also to minister to the wants 
of their crippled comrades and afford succor to the widows and 
orphans of the dead. Not content, however, with a partial 
performance of their duty to their fallen companions in arms, 
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they determined to erect this monument to their memory. It 
is of the Gothic order of architecture. It is made of Tennessee 
marble, and is twenty-five feet high. The base of the monu.- 
ment resting on a foundation of Southern granite is octagonal 
in shape, and, inscribed at equal intervals around it, are the 
names of the battles in which the companies of the Washington 
Light Infantry participated, viz : Kichmond, Drury's Bluff, Cold 
Harbor, Fort Fisher, Seven Pines, Avery sboro*. Fort Sumter, 
Battery Wagner, Manassas, Gaines' Mill, Petersburg, and Seces- 
sionville. From the pedestal, which is five feet high, orna- 
mented with buttress corners and caps and words, and rising 
in clustered pinnacle form, is lifted a shaft fifteen feet in height, 
panel-faced and pinnacled, and the apex enriched by a bunch 
of foliage. The four sides of the pedestal bear the names of 
those members of the Washington Light Infantry who fell 
during the war. On the north side is inscribed the names of the 
dead of " Company A, Washington Light Infantry, Hampton 
Legion," including two lieutenants, one sergeant-niajor, two 
sergeants, two corporals, and thirty-one privates ; on the west, 
those of " Company A, Washington Light Infantry, 25th Regi- 
ment S. C. Y.," including one lieutenant, four sergeants, two 
corporals, and thirty privates ; on the south, those of " Com- 
pany B, Washington Light Infantry, 25th Regiment S. C. V.," 
including four lieutenants, three sergeants, and fourteen privates. 
On the east, those who were transferred to other commands, 
and fell while with them, including one brigadier-general, two 
lieutenant-colonels, one captain, ten lieutenants, and three pri- 
vates — in all, a list of one hundred and thirteen dead. The 
panels of the shaft bear the following inscriptions ; On the 
south panel, ^^JDum spiro spero spes,^' On the north panel, 
" Virtus et Valor.'' On the east panel, *' Dedicated May, 1870.'* 
And on the west panel, " Washington Light Infantry Charita- 
ble Association to their fallen comrades." 

This monument was dedicated May, 16, 1870, the seventh 
anniversary of the battle of Secession ville, in which the corps 
so greatly distinguished itself. Gen. Wade Hampton delivered 
an address on the occasion, and the celebration was attended by 
a vast multitude of the citizens of Charleston. 

CONCLUSION. 

We have now come to the Sexton's house, which is in the 
middle of the cemetery, and have seen all that is to be seen. 
Looking up with ^ sigh of relief at the grand old mossy live- 
oaks, giant children of a century gone by, that stretch out 
their gnarled limbs on every hand, we bid farewell to Magnolia. 
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Cantraotora, Buildera, ArehlUcta and otbera, pUTcheslag wholeaale. supplied et trad 

FaotOTf on Hoilbnk'a Wbarf, naar IfiirthgulArli Bailiead Depot, OhulMton, 8. 0. 



P^OPRIXIXOXES, 

M. F. FICEETT, SuperinteDdant. 
No. 29 PINCKNEY ST., and Nos. 13 and 14 HAINE ST. 

Omnibnaes and Haoks always in attendance at the Bailroad 
Depots and Steamship wharves. 

First Class Coaches, Buggies and Horses for Hire, by the day 
«r hour. 

HOBSBS KEPT ON LIVBKT. 

B. DOUGI-Aa, i H. JACKSON. 



WILLIAM S. HENERET, 

Machinist and Foundei 

NO, 314 HEETING STREET, (near Line,) 



Henerey's Under Stone Runner Corn Mill, (or Bottoms' Patented Horse Power.) 




MANDPAGI-nRER OF 

Bottoms' Patented Horse Power, Henerey's Horse Power. 

Gin Gearing, from 6 feet to 16 feet diameter. 

McCarthy Cotton Gin, for Long Staple Cotton. 

Brooks' Patented Screw Cotton Press, Lever Presses. 

Dotterer's Rice Planter, Rice Mills. 

Rice Threshers, Cotton Planters. 

Dickson's Sweep, (Steel and Iron,) Cast Iron Ploughs. 

Williamson's Patent Plough and Stock, adjustable to any Plo« 

or Sweep, 
Black's Patented Gang Plough. 
Corn Mills, Sugar Mills, Sugar Kettles. 

Engines, Boilers, Saw Mills, and every class of Machinery to ord 
The TAYLOR SAW GIN for sale. 



EDWIN BATES & CO., 

WHOLESALE BEALEHS IK 

n 



122 and 124 Meeting Street, 



cii.A_i« le: s T orv, s. o. 



Edwin Bates. ) 
Geo. C. Selman. j 



( Thos. R. McGahan. 
I C. K. Bates. 




jFANCY MODS, 

Tofs, Fire Worh, Frencli Confectionety, k 

INDIA RUBBER GOODS, 

Clothing, Nursery Sheeting, Piano Covers, &c. 

229 King Street, 

OH^E/XjESTOlSr, s. c. 



CHARLESTON 
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EST-A.BXjISHED 1803. 

No. Ill EAST BAY, 



XI. Xj zi s a? o zCy s. o. 



TERMS: 

Daily Paper „ $8 per annum. 

Tri- Weekly Paper $4 per annum. 

AJtTBBTiaEMBllTB nrSBRTBD AT PXTBXiiaXaiO BATBS. 



In all its Departments, neatly executed, on Reasonable Terms. 

ORDERS SOLICITED. 



The ** Charleston Courier'^ is the oldest paper published in the Southern 
or Northern States, south of Boston. It is about entering the sixty-eighth 
year of its publication. During this long series of years, it has enjoyed 
uninterrupted prosperity, for which mark of confidence the Proprietors 
most cordially thank its thousands of patrons. 

The ** Courier'' for much the greater portion of the time of its publi- 
cation, has enjoy od the reputation of being among the leading business and 
commercial papers of the South; and its Proprietors are determined to 
spare neither pains or expense to maintain that reputation in the future. 
Its subscription list, too, has given marked eyidenoe of the extent of this 
reputation. Prior to the breaking out of the late war, no paper in the 
South, outside of the city of New Orleans, and only one paper in that city ^ 
could show such an array of bona Jide subscribers as the ^* Courier." As 
might be expected, the war and its unfortunate termination, abridged the 
list of patrons somewhat; but the Proprietors take great pleasure in 
acknowledging the fact that its present subscription list has nearly reached 
what it was in its palmiest days, with a constant daily increase from all 
parts of the country, particularly in the States of South Carolina, Georgia 
and Florida. 




"W 
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SAM'L R. MARSHALL, 

Direct Importer and Dealer in 

ERICAN HARDWARE, 

Corner King and Society Streets, 

SIGN OF THE GOLDEN GUN. 
On hand a fine assorbment of 

ROGERS* AND MASTENHOLM'S CUTLERY, PLATED WARE, 

TOILET SETS, HOUSE FURNISHING HARDWARE, 

BUILDERS' HARDWARE, PLANTATION TOOLS, TIN 

AND WOOD WARE, BLACKSMITHS' TOOLS, 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 

Also, a large variety of Guns for men and boys, Pistols, Powder, Shot and 
Cartridges ; also a large stock suitable for the wholesale trade. 

Agents for Sewing Machine Needles, EUerbe's Transplanters, Dodge's 
Stock Bells, Dodge's Perfect Ploughs, at low prices. 

Jobber and Dealer in 

Toys, Trimmings, Glass Sliades, Fancy Goods, 

ALSO, 

Musical Instruments, Stationery, Base Balls, Fire Worksi 

With a thousand other Notions too larg* to enumerate. 

Neatly executed from patterns of the latest approved designs. 
Agent for W. H. GOR£: (133 Chatham Street, New York) Show Cases. 

433 S.iiis Street, Oliarlestoiiy @. O. 

J. B. BEAD & CO., 
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LACES AND EMBROIDERIES, 

Fici®^ ^irtS®ll@§» OO^aiks tmd) SStiiwils, 

263 mm ST., CHAELESTOU, S. C. 






CHARLESTON, SO. CA. 



This well known and popular FIRST-CLASS 
HOTEL, situated in the centre of the city, and 
also in the centre of the Wholesale Business 
Houses, affords facilities, comforts and attention 
to Travellers for Pleasure and Merchants on Busi- 
ness, second to none in the United States. 



The House is supplied with the celebrated 



&mTmm&m w&wmm 
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so highly recommended by the medical faculty for 
its great healing qualities ; and guests can be 
furnished with delightful 




AT THE SHORTEST NOTICE. 






The Proprietor pledges himself to spare no pains 
in the management of the House, to maintain the 
high reputation heretofore enjoyed by the old 
"Charleston" as a first-class House in every par- 
ticular. 

E. H. JACKSON, 

Proprietor. 




MINING 

mil 

THOS. D. EASON, President. 




DlreotoFB, 



CHAS. H. WEST. | R. Q. PINCKNEY, 

C. RUTLEDPiE HOLMES, JOHN S. FAIRLY. 



C. RUTLEDGE HOLMES, Teeasueeb. 



THURSTON & HOLMES, Agents, 

Office on Adger's North, Wharf. 



niNES AND FACTORY SITUATED ON ASHLEY RIVER. 

WILL 8CPPLT 

TO PLANTERS AND MANUFACTUEBES 

The pure Phosphate Bock, ground or not, as may be required, 
jrom its Mines oo Ashley Biver, at a cost to the conanmer 
much below that of the Manipulated fertilizer. The gronnd 
rock is highly recommended as the beat baeis for home made 



THE 



MILLS HOUSE, 

Charleston, South Carolina. 




THIE 



The Leading Hotel of the South, 

reoentlj and thoroughly renoTated and repain 
ifortable and luxurious establishment South of I 

TMS wmmwm (s iMTtatw sitw. 

And of Ibe most substaDtial and elegant oonstruction — havtikg odIj reoentlj 

been placed in the eetabliahment. 

All the apuimente are spaciouB, well ventilated, and adapted to the comfort 

of families enjojing the Mild Climate of the South. 

The present Proprietors will be MsiduouB in catering for the comfort and 

entertainment of their gunte ; and, in returning thanks for former favors, 

hope to hare the same oonlinuance of further patronage. 

BeBpectfully, 

PARKER & POND. 



Qf @litiar(l@st®t[ti, SoyitGt @ar®Glrta, 

Are now erecting, on the Ashley River, near 
Charleston, the largest and most complete 

Works, Machinery and Acid Cliambers, 

FOR THE MAHUFAGTQBE OP A 

FIRST-CLASS FERTILIZER, 

From the South Carolina Phosphates, Manipulated under 
the Superintendence of their Chemist. 

This Company will be prepared to supply FER- 
TILIZEE8 for the ensuing crop, and orders are 
now solicited. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS! 

J, B. GIBBES, ChBirmaD ClurleBtaii, S. C 

HENRY GOURDIN 

C. H. 8IMONT0N - 

GEO. S. CAMERON 

A. J. WHITE 

J. D. AIKEN 

B. P. HOOER 

JAS. CHE8NUT -Camden, t 

R. N. HEMPHILL Chester, S 

A. B. SPRING York, 8. C. 

ADAM JOHNSTON -KiehmondCo.Gft. 

GEO. W. 800TT TallahaBaea, PU. 

Profeisor LEWIS B. OIBBS, Chbkist. 



ac. 



All business correspondence should be addressed to 
J. D. AIKBH A CO., 

Central Wharf, Charleston, S. C. 



STOLL, WEBB & CO., 



IB 






WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 

§1S HlBCl 
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297 and 299 King Street, Charleston, S. G. 



KLIIVO STREET, 

Ezclusiyely deyoted to the 
ETA^IlLi TIi-A.I>E. 



Ezclusiyely deyoted to the 
WHOIiESAIil! TJEtADS. 



The heayy and constantly increasing demands of our customers, both city 
and country, has compelled the above division of the Stock. 

We are also Agents for 

Whilner's Seed Planter and Manure Distributor, 

IFOI^ THE SOTTTH, 
FOK ALL KINDS OF SEEDS AND MANUEES. 

Patented May 21st, 1867, by B. F. Whitneb, Madison, Florida. 



WlSfiSilJkK El® W@SS 



f 



^W^EBB & SA.QE, 

SnOOESSOBS TO OAMEBOH, WEBB & 00., 
IMPORTERS OP 




, m m m 




M\wi Glasses, Kerosene Lamps, &c< 



(ONE DOOR FROM BASEL STREET,) 



JB^irWill supply Country Merchants with Goods in his line at as low rates 

as they can buy in New York or elsewhere. 



Drugs, Chemicals, Patent Medicines, 

PBEFUMERY, FANCY GOODS, OILS, PAINTS, &o., &c., 

WHOLESALE AND KETAIL. 



X*. zz . 

Jfo, 131 Meeting Street, . . . . . Charleston, S. C. 

Only Pure Medicines sold. Fresh Drugs by every steamer. Agent for 
Russell's Soothing Cordial for Infants, Fountain Syringe, the greatest im- 
provement of the age, Van Deusen's Worm Confections, Fleming's Worm 
Confections, Rison's Tobacco Antidote, and manufacturer of the best 
Cologne Water. 

TO THE PLANTERS OF THE SOUTH. 

We beg to invite your attention to the fact that we now have on hand a 
large stock of 

Ooyernment McGlellan Saddles, and Team Harness, 

together with a well assorted stock of Carriage, Buggy and Sulkey Harness, Sommersett 
and Shaftoe Saddles, of our own manufacture, which we are offering at very lowest 
prices. The McClellan Saddles are in No. 1 order, having new Stirrups, Stirrup Leather 
and Girths ; the Team Harness are in cemplete order, of 2, 4 and 6 horse sets. 

We are also manufacturing the PLOUGH BRIDLES, which we are offering at New 
York prices. Harness, Bridle and Skirting Leather, by the side or roll. 

The low figures at which the above Stock is offering, is an inducement to merchants 
to examine before filling their orders elsewhere. 



69 MEETING STREET, (next to Mills House,) CHARLESTON, S. C. 

MILLS HOUSE STABLES, 

Chalmers Street, between Meeting and Church. 



■ *■* I 



Omnibuses and Hacks always in time for Steamboats 

and Ballroads; 

FINEST COACHES FOR VISITING, SHOPPING OR DRIVING. 

Buf f ies aGid) Sofiitaklle Morses always irMd)y« 

Horses and Mules 'kept on livery and for sale. Drovers will find ample 
accommodations for large numbers of horses. 

B. GBAHAM. 

JOHNSTON, CREWS & CO. 

Importers and Wholesale Dealers in 

Staple and Fancy Dry Cfoods, 

NOTIONS AJST> &1S/LA.TJL. TTi^-BSS, 

41 HAYNE STREET, 




New York & Charleston Steamship Line, 




WITH THE 



GREAT SOUTHERN FREKHT AND PASSENGER LINE, 

To the South and Southwest, 

Tu CEASLSSIOH, 3. C. 



Mil on Wetala; & SaMj fini to Tort & Clarttn. 



The following firat-claBB Side-wbeel Steamsbipa compose the Line : 

OANHATTAN, Jamos Woodhnll, Oommander, 
OHAffiFION, R, W. Lockwood, Oommander. 

JAMES ASGGR, T. J. Lookwood, Oommandet. 
OHARLESTOIf , James Berry, Oommander. 

These Steamshipa »e FIBST~CLA.SS IK BTBBY BSSPBCT, and kre 
nnriTalled in SPE£D, COUFORT and SAFETY b^ any BteametB on ths 
Allantie oosst. 

The merohants of Georgia, Alabama, Sooth Carolina, Florida and Ten- 
neaeee will find this the SHORTEST SEA ROUTE fot ahlppine their 
gooda. RATES OP FREIGHT ALWAYS AS LOW AS BY ANYCOM- 
PETING ROUTE. 

THROUGH PASSAGE TICKETS AND BILLS OF LADING may be 
obtained at all important pointa in Sooth Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Florida and Tenneaaee. 

JAMES ADGER & CO., Agents, 

CHARLESTON, S. C. 

H, R. MORGAN &. CO., Agents, . 

80 BROADWAY, N. Y. 

W. STEVENSON, Agent, 

AUGUSTA, Ga. 



■w.A.3xrr>o 
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JOHN R. DUKES, President. ' 

THOMAS D. DOTTERER, Superintendent. 

DIBECT0B8. 

J. D. Aiken, I Rev. James P. Botce, 

George E. Gibbon, ( L. D. Mowrt, 
F. J. Pelzer. 

Factory East End Hasel Street Mines on Ashley IBw. 




WANDO FERTILIZER, 

EECOMMBIfDED BY AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTS, ' 



AB A 8FE0IAI, MANURE FOR 

sOOnON, WHEAT, COM AND OTHER fiRAINS 

Ground Ashley River Bone Phosphate, 

jF-nosiPii^TE hock: 

FOR SALE BT 

'VrrULI.A.M: O. DTJIEES Ac OO., 

OEXESAL AGENTS, 

No, 1 Sonth Atlantic Wharf, Charleston, S, C, 




The "CAKOLINA PERTtLIZBR" ismmlB from (he Phospimtes of Souli Carolma, and 
!b pronounced bj VHTtoua Chemists one of tha beal MiLnures knovm, only inferior to FeniTJan 
Guano in its Fertilizing Properties. These PhospbateB are the remains of extinct land and 
sea animalB, and poBBese qualities of the greatest value to the agriaulturist. 
We ansei the analysis of ProfesBOr Shepard; 

LABORATORY OF THE MEDICAL COLLEGE! OV SOOTH CAROLINA. 
nalyeliotaeAmple of CAROLINA FERTILIZER, perBODa[]y bus joted. 
' -pelled at il2° F.... '- ~ 



Molstui. ._,... 
Organie MaUar, 
Fixed Inttrediei 



tithBC 



iroicmnbinatlon expelled allow red hi 



... — ~.E>)ul?a1eDt tfl 



....I6JM) 



BDpb of then reaulU 1 HID glad to eenliy l«ti)e snpiuiorltr of thf 



GEO. 



W. WILLIAMS & Co., Factors, 

CBAELESIOX, & I 







A FAPEB FOR EVER Y TAMILY. 

THE CHEAPEST, T HE LIVELIES T, AND THE BEST! 

THE CHARlESlTWEEKlY lEWS 

ContainiDg all the News, Bilitorisl and Miscellaneous Keading If atter publisbed in 

THE DAttT BETS AND THE TRI-WEEKLT SEWS, 

Latest Telegraph JVeivs, \ 

Political Intelligence, ! 

Commercial and Stock Reports, 

Literary Topics and Jteviews, 
Selected Social Essa,j/s, 

Personal Gossip, and 

Information for Planters. 

THE CHOICEST STORIES, LIGHT BEADING AND POETKY, FROM THE CUKREXT FOREIOM 
AND DOMESTIC PEBIOLICALS. 



SEND FOIt A. SPECIMEIV COPY. 

SUBSCRIPTION two" DoLlaRS A YEAR. 
CT.uns OF six~'~.-.$io hollars. 

CLUBS OF TEN. $IS DOLLAltS. 

ThB Weeily Sets aBd tlie Rural CaroliiiiaH viO lio tli lie sent to aay lUim for $3. 

3S^A.ICE T T:P YOTJIR OXjTJBSI 

DAILY NEWS $6 per annum. 

TEI-WEEKLV NEWS _ 4 

W^ AddresB, (enclosing money in Eegistered Letter,) 

EIOEDAN, DAWSON &. CO., Charleston, S. C. 




ETIWAN GUANOS, 

SOLUBLE j>i.a.ivxjr.ih:s. 



MANUFACTURED AT CHARLESTON, 
TTNDER TUB DIRECTION OF DR. N. A. PRATT, CHEMIST FOR THE 

U Sulphuric Acid snrt Buiwr- Phosphate Campinv. 

SOLUBLE PHOSPHORIC ACID, in ihe form oraOLUBLE PHOSPHATE OP LIME, or DISSOLVED 
BONE PHOSPHATE, In the buie of all good Fertilliere. aad thsae ate raluable iti (he ratio t>f Soluble 
Phosphorto Aotd which is In then. 

The immeiiBe depusllH of Phasphatla Ouhdob which wore dliujOTcred in 1MI. In Soath Cirollna. by Dr. 
Pratt, conaixta malaly of Insoluhle phofphkte of Nitne, which In made available &> a PertiKier by beloR 
Rround to powder, and reduced by Sulphuric Acid to such a condition ta to make its inanlubie phosphate 
soluWe In water, and thus made capable of being taken up by p-owing plants. The inaoluble Plioepbate 
round InBDycomiiiercial FerttliEer, is of no more ralue to the plant than the orlninnl Phosphale rock. The 
KTBiWer the proportion of thin Soluble Phosphate, which any Keriilitsr cootaitis, the leas the quantity 
required per acre, and couBeqtiently the cheapest Fetci]l»r Is that con tat ning the highest per centage at 
Bofublo Phosphate. 

Imprecsed with these truths, the SULPHUSIG ACID AND SUPER PHOSPHATE COMPANY hau 

erected at Charlenlon the first Bitensiye / . ...... 

«rs,the Hl&HEST PEK OEHTAOE OF » 

1. X^Clwan, No. 1.— PURE SOLUBLE PHOSPHATE, k 
BoHed Hone PhoBphatoofLlmo.HOperlon, 10 per cent, dlsdountf . . 

3. Btlwatk, No. ».— PERUVIAN 8DPEE PHOSPHATE gi 

ClSBolved Bone Phoenhate, and lH to 3 oer cent, of Ammonia, with a su 









DISSOLVED BONE, of high 



!hp;a 



Is the 1 



Wlllb* 



cturers, who mny desire to mix into aoy i 
nethod for insnufacturera lo transport the 



Lefor 



Sul- 



WM:, C. bee &, CO., J^sents, 

No. 14 ADGER-S WHARF. 



PHIEM nON WORKS. 








y 



Engineers, Boiler Makers, Etc 

4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 FBITCHASD STBEET, 

(NEAR THE DRY DOCK,) 

CHu^RLlSSTOHr, S. C. 



STEAH maisis Aim boilehs, 

MARINE, STATIONARY AND PORTABLE. 



RiceThreshers & Mills of every description 

Shafting, Pullies and Gearing. Iron Fronts for Buildings. 
Castings of every kind in Iron or Brass. 




Agents for Jndson's Celebrated Oovemor and 

Stop Valve, 

WHICH WE FUT OK ALL OUR EJVGIJifES. 



Eason Iron Works. 

ElST^BUISHIEIX) 1838. 

NASSAU AND COLUMBUS STEEETS, 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 

This Book was printed on a press driven by an Engine 
built at the Eason Iron Works. 

steaFengTnes, 

Marine, ^^^ttili Portable, 




BOILERS OF ALL CLASSES. 

MACHINERY. 

"Rice iPounding Mills, 

Rice Threshing !M!ills> 

Saw Mills, Flour ]Mill8, 

Sugar Mills, Grist Mills, 

Shafting, PuUeys, Gearing, 

Gastings in Iron and Brass. 

} J, M. EASON & BRO. 



J, U. EAaON. 
T. U. X180X. 



Will have in time for the next crop their 




MANIPULATED FROM THE 



PHOSPHATES OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 

which they guarantee. will be equal in quality to any 
that has been offered, and at as low prices as any of 
same grade in the market. 

Agents will be appointed, from whom the Ferti- 
lizers of this Company can be obtained at Factory 
prices, with freight and expenses added. 



WILLIAM G. WHILDBN, President 
A. H. MAZYCK, Treasurer. 
HENET T. PBAKB, Superintendent 
HUTSON LEE, aerk. 



l!)II^SOTODE&e. 



WILLIAM G. WHILDEN, of Charleston. 
Col. JOHN B. PALMER, of Columbia. 
C. L. BUBGKMYEB, of Charleston. 
CE0B6E H. MoMASTER, of Fairfield. 
B. D. LAZABUS, of Charleston. 
WILLIAM BEATTIE, of Greenville. 
ANDBBW P. CALDWELL, of Charleston. 
Col. D. WYATT AIKEN, of Abbeville. 
BICHABD M. BUTLEB, of Charleston. 



Dr. J. MASON STRONG, of Charlotte N. C. 
ABCfllBALD CAMEBON, of Charleston. 
T. B. JETEB, of Spartanburg. 
A. LENGNICE, of Charleston. 
GEOBGE WM. COOPEB, of Sumter. 
E. M. GILBEBT, of Charleston. 
Mai. JAMES PAGAN, of Chester. 
JOHN HANCEEL, of Charleston. 



Office SQ Ha^yne Stireet. 



CHAKLESTON, S. C. 



C. KERRISON, Jr., Sc OO. 

A full ftSBortment of PlaptBrs' and Builders' Hardware ; Brattaa' * Blweir> Hoea and 

and oihot Ploughs; straw Cullers ; Corn Sha Hera, *o„ 4o, Agents for 

"THE LOUISVILLE EXCELSIOR PLOUGHS." 

....jePloDKhs are equal to as; inBde,and are tlie cheapest good Ploueli yet offered lo 

the Planter. Also, alwavs on hand a full aiook of Tahio and Fookat CulUry, Guns, Pon- 

der,Shot,CapB, Ao., SporticKBDd Housekeeping Articles. Agents for tbe 

■■AMEKICAM PAPIER MACHE COMPANY." 

12 4 8 ^ X Sir Gt- 8 a? Zl Zl Z3 ■X' ^ 



oftt 



CBASLSSTOX, 




IHF0BTEB3 ABD WBOLESALB DKUQOISTS, 

oi3:^:R,XjEisTo:isr, s. 

Reapeclfnlly call the attention of DruKiElste. Phfiicians and Merc 

SBQOa, HBDIOIBES, PBBFDHEBY, FAIBTS, OILB, .KLASS, DTE BTUFFS, 

FATEMT HEDIOINBS, LIQDOBB ABD TABOT QOODB. 

Which they offer upon aa reasonable terms sji any House South, and rBapeotfully aoltolt 

PROPRIETORS OF 

THB GBEAT SOUTHEBN TONIC. 




CHARLESTON, S. C. 
Dlrtat Imporifln ud wlKilvtle Dealdri la 

OHOIOE DEUQS and OHEMIOALS, 

Pure Medicinal Extracts and Essential Oils, 
Partlonlaractention paid to Physicians' Orders 



OLD CAROLINA BITTERS, 

The meet dellBht/ul and healthful Tonic STer 



A. C. KAUFMAN, 



No 26 Broad Street, Charleston, S. C, 

Southern Securitiea of everj descriptioli, bought and sold at beat marliet 

OBDBSS SOLICITED AND PROMPTLY EXBCVTSD. 

t^ CoUectiona of DiTideDds. Coupona, Notea, etc., etc., reoeiTe eapecial 

attention. 

JVeto York CorretpondmU.—Rowea ft Blacy, Henry Cleva Jt Co., Luther Eonntw, and J. 



-. •'* -»•■ >•* 
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" FOR PALATKA, FLORIDA." 

Via Sayannah, Femandina, Jacksonyille, and all landings on the St. John's 

River, twice a week. 

SAILING FROM CENTRAL WHARF, CHARLESTON. 




Steamer DICTATOE, 
Steamer CITY POINT, 



Capt. G. E. McMillan. 
Capt. Fenn Peck. 



Connecting with Eailroads in Savannah going* to the South 
and West; with Florida Kailroad at Fernandina for Cedar 
Keys, Mobile, New Orleans, Key West and Havana ; with P. 
& G. Eailroad at Jacksonville, and Steamer Starlight for Enter- 
prise. 

These Steamers have bepn fitted up expressly for this route ; 
have fine accommodations, are commanded by efficient and 
courteous Officers, and are supplied with the best the markets 
afford. 

J. D. AIKEN & CO., 

Central Wharf. 

For days of sailing, see Daily Papers. 






FOR BEAUFORT AND SAVANNAH, 

VIA EDISTO AND PACIFIC LANDING. 




Capt. 



Will sail from Central Wharf, Charleston, for Edisto, Pacific 
Landing and Beaufort, every TUESDAY MOENING, at 8 
o^clock. This steamer has recently been thoroughly refitted, 
is commanded by efficient officers, and supplied with the best 
the markets afford. 

J. D. AIKEN & CO., Agents. 




IJJ 





I 



CROCKERY, 



AT WHOLESALE, 






Bear Entrance, 

62 ]!^a,i>l£et Sti>eet. 



GRANITEVILLE GOODS, 

BY THE PACKAGE, 



FOR 



NET CASH ON DELIVERY. 





f 
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WATCHES ANID JEWELBT BEFAIBED. 









II 

Hasoii!c,Society aiil ScM Baizes anl Emtti male to orler. 

0:H.A.ie,IL.ElST01T, S. O- 

WILLUK Ch WHILDEB, VOSEBS TH0XA8, Jr. WUUAK 8. LAHHEAU. 



WILCOX, GIBBS & GO'S 

MANIPULATED GUANO 



PREPARED AT 

Sayannah, Oa., and Charleston, S. C. 



G 




I oALl nlil) 



D 




Ti (DIP 



ALSO PREPARED AT 

Sayannah, Oa., and Charleston, S. C. 




) 



PHCENIZ GUANO, 

IMPORTED DIRECT FROM 

FhoBnix Island, South Pacific Ocean. 



PURE NO, 1 PERUVIAN UUANO 

Pure Dissolved Bone Land Plaster and Salt, 



FOR SALE BY 



WILCOX, GIBBS & CO., 



IMPOBTEBS AND DEALBB8 IN 




No. 148 Bay Street, Savannah, 6a., 
241 Broad Street, Augusta, 6a., 
East Bay Street, Charleston, S. C, 

AND THEIR AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE SOUTH. 
For farther information address as aboye for pamphlet 



Hardware, Cutlery, Guns, Bar Iron, 

Plough Steel, Agricultnral Implements, &c., &c. 

DIRECT FROM MANDFACTURER3' HANDS. 

We are now receiviog a, 

large and general asBOrt- 

it of Foreign Goods, of 




/in ./' 



We are also Agents for 
tile followiog impiemeDU 
nhioh have all been tho- 
roughly tested, [and whioh 
we sell at Factory prices, 
freight added ; . . 



UTLEY'S IMPROVED COTTON PRESS. 
WYNNE'S CELEBRATED COTTON GINS. 
OKISWOLD'S IMPROVED COTTON GINS. 
IlLKKFOUD & HUFFMAN'S GRAIN DRILL. 
THK UDCKEYE MOWER AND REAPER. 




THE KXCKLSIOR CnLTIVATORS. for One and Two Horses. 
THE RICE BIRD REAPER, for cutting lUce. 
WAGONER & MATHEWES' RICE DRILL. 
THE WATT PLOUGH, triumphant at the laatState Fair. 
THE DIXIE PLOUGH. 

COLLINS' GANG TURNING PLOUGH, also 
ONE AND TWO HORSE STEEL PLOUQHa 
MONROE'S IMPROVED ROTARY HARROW. 
THOMAS' BROAD CAST WEEDING HARROW. 
COMSTOCK'S PONY CULTIVATOR AND WEKDER, 
Also, Ploughs of all makers, Cornehellers, Strawcutlers, Saw Mills, Smut 
Machines, Threshers, &e., &o. 

J. E. ^4.I>GJ-EJR &: CO., 



1B» MieUif eireel and 



Siut Bap, CharUtbut, B, C. 



FURNITURE 

CHAIR AND SOFA WAREROOMS. 




DANIEL H. SILCOX, 

175, 177 and 179 KISO STREET, 

OS^E/LESTOlsr, SO. 0.&-. 

Keeps cODSlsally on hsod ■ large and well selected asBOttnient o( 

CABINET FURNITURE, 

or the latent and most Approved styles, nhlch be offers at prices irhlob cannot tall m 
please, consisting in purl of 

Hich Seta of Piirlor and Chamber Furniture, Bedateada, Bu- 
reaus, WnuhstandB and Wardrobes, Mahof^ny and Walnut 
Sofas, Teto-a-tetos, Chairs, Armchairs, Rocking Chairs, Otto- 
mauB, What-nots, Sofa and Centre Tableti, Marble and Mahog- 
any Tops, Secretary and Book Cases, etc., 

CHAMBER AND COHAGE SETS, 



OF XVEBT DBSOBIFTIOH. 



THE BEST ASSOBTUEHT EVEB OFPE&ED IK THIS HABEBT. 
y. B.— Goods Cartfiaty Packed for Shipping. 



COTTON GINS, &c, &c. 

GULLETT'S PATENT STEEL BRUSH COTTON GINS. 

These Gins now supercede all others, and having been in»use three years in this State 
may be seen at work in every District, i^rice 96 per saw. 

BROWN'S GEORGIA PATTERN GINS— 

Are pimple in construction, durable, well made, of good material, and light running. 
Price J4 per saw. 

HALL'S PATENT COTTON GIN FEEDERS— • 

Prevents any hard substance entering the Gin, protecting the saws from injury, and 
the lint from nre. Price $1.50 per saw to sise of Gin. 

PEABODY'S COTTON SEED HULLERS, Price $76 each. 
KING'S PATENT DITCHING MACHINES. 

For cleaning out the Rice Field Ditches. 
BRINLEY'S PATENT KENTUCKY PLOUGHS. 
FAY'S PATENT iSTUMP EXTRACTOR. 
LITTLE GIANT CORN AND COB MILLS, price $60. 
HOUSE POWERS, COTTON PRESSES. 
CAHOON'S BROAD CAST SEED SOWERS, $10 each. 
HUTCHINSON'S PATENT CIDER MILLS, $25 each. 
HOADLEY'S PORTABLE STEAM ENGINES, all sizes. For sale by 

52 East Bay St., south of Old Postofflce^ 

CJXARLESTOy, S, C. 






^/ATCHES, gEWELRY, ilLVER ^gfARE. 



The Subscriber would invite those in want of goods in the above line, to 

to examine his stock of 

GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES, LEONTINE VEST AND NECK 

CHAINS, BROOCHES AND EARRINGS, SLEEVE 

BUTTONS AND STUDS, RINGS, Etc. 

SILVER WARE IN GREAT VARIETY, SUITABLE FOR WEDDING PRESENTS, Ac. 
SPECTACLES AND EYE-GLASSES, PLATED WARE, Etc. 

Watches and Jewelry Repaired, Spectacle Glasses fitted to old frames. 

At JAMES ALLEN, 307 Sing St. 

The "Weed" Family Favorite Lock SU Sewing Macliine 

AND 

Tlie Willcox & Gibbs' Silent Family Sewing Machine, 

Challenge comparison with any machines now used. Sixteen years' expe- 
rience in repairing and selling Sewing Machines warrants me in saying 
that the above na^d Machines are not excelled by any in the market All 
kinds of Needles and Attachments, Oil, Thread, Silk, &c., for sale. 
Repairing as usual. 

D. B. HASELTON, 

^ 307 King Street, Charleston, 8. C. 

(Send for Circulars and Samplee.) 



GEO. W. WILLIAMS & CO.. 
Wholesale Grocers and Bankers, 

IS^os. 1 and 3 HATS-NJEi SrVEblilElT, 

. CHARLESTON, S. C. 



65 Beaver Street and no Exchange Place, New York. 

Will give close attention to consignments of Cotton, Grain 
and Produce generally, and will make advances upon shipments 
when desired. 



Church Street, Charleston, S. C. - 

Agents for the sale of Swett's Patent Self-Fastening Ties, 
Beard's Lock Tie, and also for the sale of Cotton Goods, Tarns, 
Jeans, Stripes and Sheetings. 



WILLIAMS. LAESTON l CEANE. 
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OL"V IDE'S 



Uew Iron Steam Line to New York 



m mil 




m ii)i;i!ii! 



kjstvvi5I.I!-^iiil:i> I in i?-sr<>:!! 

The traveller in the South is always oppressed by the comparative scaroity of passengers in the cars; 
iQt he must be reminded of her valuaole freights in the great products of ner soil. In a period of time 
jqaal in duration to the one hundred days of ^apoleon*8 great campaign, the Southern cotton belt alone 
lapplies to the world 3,500,000 bales of cotton, of say four hundred pounds weight, equal to seven hundred 
jiousand tons, which furnishes tonnage for ono hundred and twenty-five thousand ordinary railroad carsi 
Rnd carKoes to an annual fleet of fourteen hundred steamships and paikets of the capaoity otjive hundred tons 
of cotton each, and is valued in the markets of the world at about $300,000,000 of money. 

This enormous bulk of raw material enters so largeW into the thousand and one wants of mankind, that 
ttie question of its cheap and expeditious handling from the gin-house to the most distant points of the 
oompass, is becoming, season by season, a question of importance. 

If the reader will cast his eye along tho concave line of Southern Atlantic coast, between Hatteras and 
if lorida, he will be struck with tlie advantageous location of Charleston. Truly a *' City by the Sea," and 
irSth such an outlook on the broad Atlantic, and a splendid air-rail connection with the Ohio, Tennessee, 
I^Hbama and Mississippi Rivers, the wonder is why that port does not advance more rapidly. The simple 
Blult evidently lies — in the prevalence of old ideas — not only in politics, hut in business. 

Twenty-five years ago, the first successful coastwise steamship was constructed. The "Southerner." so 
ir<tll remembered, fulfilled her mission. A quarter of a century ago, New York was reached soonest by a 
B«a voyage of sixty hours, and this pioneer steamship of which we speak was built for those long-ago 
Umes, had extensive passenger accommodations and only limited freight-room, and it was intended to 
Mtract travel from a tiresome and longer overland rout^ to this new sea line, and to furnish to small cargoes 
Of expensive merchandise a hiji^h- priced but speedy delivery. The enterprise was so successful, that up 
to the time of the war all coasting steamships were built upon this idea of high-priced flreights and stylish 
Accommodations, and hence it has happened that such vessels, occupying the Southern ports, and in the 
Kands of capitalists unwilling, with their old steamers on hand, to recognize the new situation developing 
Uround them, have kept back that progressive spirit in steam service on the coast which has cabled the 
Atlantic, cut the Suez Canal, and built the Pacific Railroad, and up to a recent date has left untouched the 
Strand scheme of improved stuamships for tho great Southern rot ton trade. We are glad to see men of 
Action are now moving op this neglected subject of improved ocean steam transportation. 

Twenty-five years ago, the wheat crop of the Northwest was cut with reaping hooks: to-day^ twenty times 
t he area is harvested by improved implements, and at a tithe of the cost ; and, as in the matter of harvest^ 
f ng crops, the modern farmer takes advantatce of twenty-five years' experience in science and mechanics, 
*9o in the field of sea-transponatioii the intelligent merchant has achieved results which are really marvel- 
lous, both in respect to the material of construction and in model. Twenty-five years ago, toood was the 
only substance used in ship building; to-day, science, advancing from triumph to triumph, proclaims that 
iron is the best and most eeonomienl mat^-rial. Twenty-five years ago, deep draft vessels, were supposed to 
lie necessary for safety and speed, and steamships were constructed on a draft of fifteen feet to make the 
.tun from New York to Charleston in fifty-two hours, there to wait eight hours for the tides to cross thje bar; 
io-day, so wonderfully have our processes been improved, that iron steamships, drawing ten and a half feet 
water, loaded with 5oo to 600 tons of merchandise or cotton, which is four times the capacity of the old 
■* Southerner," come and go without waiting inside or outside the bar on old Neptune. 

The new and elegant iron steamships Oeobgia, South Carolina and Cltdi inaugurate a new era in ocean 
tteam transportation : here are brought into unrivalled combination — First, ^eat security, by reason of water- 
tight compartments; second, ufiequnlled freight rapacity, e&ch ship being able to move 2600 to 3000 bales of 
eotton ; third, passenger accomnwlntionA^ in defiant suites of state-rooms, all on deck, no descending by awk- 
ward staircases into small, hot berths, with a six inch diameter opening for ventilation, and thatlikely to be 
closed if a light drizzle sets in; fourth, light draft of watery •which avoids all detention at the entrance to 
this port. Water-tight compartments induce low rates of insurance. Large capacity guarantees low 
rates of freight. State-rooms on deck invite travel. Light draft of water avoids all possible chance of 
delay. 

These are some of the qualities which these new iron steamships possess. Everv farmer who raises a 
bale of cotton, or brings to his service a new implement for his crop, is interested. EiVery consumer of 
rlry goods, clothing, hats, shoes, groceries and provisions should be in alliance with a line of steamships to 
the great metropolis of New York, which carries, in its progressive career, such elements of economy and 
t>uccess as these steamships evidently combine. 

Southern public opinion gravitates to this splendid new enterprise, (so well calculated to help forward tho 
rising South in her new career of prosperity,) which is managed in Charleston by Messrs. Wagner, Hnger A 
ik)., and Mr. Wm. A. Courtenay, Union Wharves, as all who read this must know— the always present "red 
and white " posters, displaying ** a banner with a strange device," at hotels and depots, on oorners, telegraph 
I>osts and fencing, are the constant reminders of that intelligent enterprise which point with certainty to 
isreat and successftil results, and at an early day. 



ATLANTIC 




Of CtiarleHton^ Smith Carolina. 



F. J. Pelzer, Treasurer. \ F. J. PoRCnER, President. 



Wm. Lebby, Wm. p. Hall, 

Tj. I). DeSaUSSURE, B. Gr. PiNCKNEY. 



The ATLANTIC PHOSPHATES 

Will be manufactiirod in time for the next Cotton 
and Corn crojis, and will be prepared under the 
direction of an experienced and practical chemist. 
We intend this to be a FIRST-CLASS FER- 
TILIZER, and one which we can recommend to 
i Planters. 

FELZEH, EODGEHS &. CO., 

9 

\ GEJfERAL AOEJfTS, 



CHamiiss;f€^3sr, m. ^^. 
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A FINE IS INCURRED IF THIS BCXDK IS 

NOT RETURNS) TQ THE UBRARX^ON 

CSLBEFCfRE TJEIE'-LAST DXTE ^AImCPED' 

1 BBLOW.- ■ ; . '^^ -l-v ^ 1' 
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